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@ Phoenix, Arizona, clergyman suggests ways in 
which Kiwanis can remedy conditions existing 
today and help themselves as well as youth. 


The Spiritually Under-Privileged 


By REV. CHARLES FRANKLIN PARKER 


Member, International Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


MERICANS have had much to say deprecating the 
situation that has developed in some European 
countries where Christianity so long established 
has now been not only banished as a state religion 

but where those who propound its teachings are placed in 
concentration camps as dangerous and undesirable to totali- 
tarianism. 

Such events as have come to pass in Russia where the 
church “fell’? with the Romanoffs and where edifices dedi- 
cated to the worship of a Christian God were either de- 
stroyed or converted to uses diabolical to the Christian 
cause are fair prey for serious criticism. 

Also, such incidents as have occurred in Nazi Germany 
whereby the church has either become subservient to the 
purpose of the state or suffered persecution and even virtual 
destruction cannot be accepted by citizens of a free nation 
and are subject to the most scathing denunciation. 

That there is a growing movement in the world to de- 
nounce Christianity and Judaism is very apparent and the 
alarm that it brings is natural and necessary. It has been 
centuries, if ever, since the world has witnessed such whole- 
sale and ruthless persecution of people because of religious 
faith and doctrine as today. This is a condition that chal- 
lenges us and that demands some action that will preserve 


religious teaching and living in at least parts of the civilized 
world if it cannot restore it to all. 

Is religion, as we have known it in western civilization, 
being driven back to the catacombs and the ghettos? What 
is the cause of all of this persecution and this casting off of 
forces that we believe were responsible for the rise of our 
great civilization? Why these religions of “Communism,” 
“Nazism,” and “Fascism?” Are there sound answers to 
these profound queries of the mind in this year of 1940? 
Yes, the answers are not far to seek! It would be difficult 
here to array all of the facts but let us consider a few of 
them. 

The reasons for the persecutions and the casting off of 
Christianity and Judaism in the totalitarian states, apart 
from economic forces, are to be found in part in these facts. 
Both Christianity and Judaism are international and uni- 
versal in their teachings and are inimicable to such teachings 
of intense and bigoted nationalistic totalitarianism which 
are being propounded and brutally established in Europe 
today. God, of both Judaism and Christianity, is a universal 
God and Father, and there is only one God for all mankind. 
This means equality and fraternity, both ideas of which are 
repugnant to the leaders of totalitarianism. 

At least one other pertinent reason for this abandonment 
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is the fact that other great nations 
of the world which have and do pride 
themselves as being Christian failed to 
apply such principles in matters of in- 
ternational relations. Say what you 
will, but the treaty of Versailles was 
not a document dominated by a Chris- 
tian spirit, but was rather a diplo- 
matic paper almost devoid of Christian 
principle as between conqueror and 
vanquished. 

Thus we approach a third and vital 
reason for this set of circumstances, 
namely that these two religions had in 
themselves grown to respectability and 
in their opulence had lost something of 
the salt wherewith they were salted and 
had 
great 
of reform and sal- 


ceased to be 
movements 


vation and had be- 
institution- 
alized and in some 
ways “leeches” on 
the state. They had 
lost the sacrificial 
sense of crucifix- 
ion and had sought 
status in a world- 
ly world, becoming 
even oppressive on 


come 


occasion. 


If this is too 
caustic, the writer 
offers his regrets 
but he cannot but 
feel that these 
great religions 


have become of the world while in the 
world. 

Among the reasons for the religious 
implications of Communism, Nazism, 
and to a lesser degree Fascism is one 
that all leaders know. No other emo- 
tional zeal is comparable to a religious 
zeal in giving a “drive” and power to 
any reform movement. Thus, having 
denied the institutionalized religion as 
it had existed, a new religious force was 
needed, 

These are the religions of national- 
ism as opposed to theism with its 
implications of universality. Also, such 
movements as these new emergences in 
great “hates” as 
well as great “loves.””’ The great “love” 
of totalitarianism is the state. The 
great “hates” are the previously estab- 
lished religions in which these leaders 
know exist great hurdles in the way of 
their races toward their final goals. 
But there is another reason especially 
applicable in Russia where the church 
was inseparable from the state and 
where opulence, prestige and oppression 
were not unknown. The two were so 
closely intertwined that for one to face 
disaster meant catastrophe for the 
other. Thus the church “fell” with the 
monarchy in Russia. 

Are Christianity and Judaism to be 
driven back to the catacombs and the 
ghettos? This writer, while seeing some 
factors that would indicate this to be 


Europe must have 


happening, is not so pessimistic as to 
answer in an unqualified affirmative. 
There are, beyond doubt, many devout 
and faithful believers of these faiths 
in these nations today despite all the 


persecution and attempts at extermi- 
nation. 

The future, however, is cast in dark 
shadows when one remembers that the 
church youth groups have been re- 
placed with government controlled and 
directed youth movements wherein only 
the “‘new ideas” are being promulgated. 












“Is it not time to make a new evaluation of our 

home activities and to determine whether or not a 

good Bible story might well be substituted for a 
radio hair-raising adventure story?’ 


But even though such a sad condition 
as implied in the query should come to 
pass, let us remember that it was from 
chastening experience of the catacombs 
that the Christians gained faith and 
courage that finally conquered Rome 
and led them to the throne rooms; that 
it was in the ghettos that the Jews 
found such great faith and hope as to 
come into places of leadership through- 
out the world; that it was in secret 
meeting places and under the penalty 
of death that the Pilgrims builded a 
belief and found a purpose that brought 
them to these “rock bound shores.’’ Let 
these religions be chastened again if 
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necessary in order to arise again in 
newness of life and faith as vast cru- 
sading movements of salvation and re- 
demption. 

All of the above has been said for 
the purpose of giving background and 
emphasis to a thesis and a conviction. 
Much that has happened to these reli- 
gions in Europe is due to the fact that 
they had become complacent, had lost 
the fierce purposes of their being, had 
failed to continue as great crusades of 
righteousness, and the people had be- 
come apathetic and indifferent to re- 
ligion. The life force had become weak 
and the compelling voice of redemption 
had ceased to be heard. The people 
had become spir- 
itually under-priv- 
ileged. 

It can happen 
here. Recently 
the International 
Council of Reli- 
gious Education 
has released the 
findings of a sur- 
vey which shows 
that fifteen to 
twenty million 
boys and girls of 
America are now 
without _ religious 
instruction. Twen- 
ty millions of 
American boys and 
girls spiritually un- 
der - privileged. 
More accurately, twenty millions spir- 
itually destitute. Is it any wonder that 
one prominent layman has said, ‘““These 
spiritual illiterates constitute a threat 
to democracy, a breeding ground for 
delinquency and crime, and a reproach 
to evangelical Christianity.” 

This fact alone is staggering but we 
know it is not complete. The actual 
facts are cast in even darker hues. This 
figure of twenty millions represents 
those boys and girls entirely devoid of 
religious instruction, but add to this 
the number that, while related to some 
religious institution, are indifferent and 
are irregular in attendance and we will 
add greatly to this number. 

If we are truly concerned about de- 
mocracy and if we are as alarmed about 
conditions in Russia, Germany, and 
other totalitarian nations as we seem 
to be, then let us become active in sup- 
porting our churches in their spiritual 
aims and gird them with strength and 
make vital in our own lives and in the 
lives of others those teachings upon 
which our civilization truly depends and 
without which it cannot long endure. 

We are now spending billions of 
dollars to further prepare our nation 
against invasion from without. In the 
United States we are spending millions 
to eradicate “fifth column activities.” 
What are we doing to build more firm 
foundations in religion and morals for 
our boys and girls to withstand the 
threatening gales of inundating hurri- 
canes of totalitarianism and atheism? 

Is it not time to decide whether a 
birdie on the golf course is as important 

(Turn to page 597) 
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Who Is Your Doctor? 


By TERRY M. TOWNSEND, M.D. 


President, Medical Society of the State of New York 


@ An address before the Ki- 

wanis Club of New York 
City under this title was so 
highly regarded that it was 
listed in “Vital Speeches of 
the Day.” Well known medical 
man urges a check up on the 
qualifications of your doctor. 


HO is your doctor? By this I 

do not mean whether his name 

is Jones or Smith, whether he 
lives in Park Avenue or somewhere in 
the lower east side. I mean to ask how 
much you really know about your doc- 
tor and his qualifications. 

If you are planning to purchase an 
automobile you will want to know its 
horsepower, something about the igni- 
tion, how many cylinders it has. But 
if you need a doctor you are likely to 
ask an elevator boy. If you go shopping 
to buy a suit of clothes you will examine 
the texture, and wish also to know 
something about the reputation of the 
house where you are making the pur- 


\\ \\\ \ 


\ 





chase. But if you need a doctor you 
will probably call the one whom you 
met at the club or at church, with no 
knowledge whatever of what manner of 
physician he may be, or how far he has 
advanced in his profession. 

Now I can imagine many of you are 
saying to yourselves: “That’s true; but 
I know something about automobiles, 
and about clothing, enough at least to 
be able to protect myself against impo- 
sition; but I know nothing about doc- 
tors.” 

So that is why I am speaking to you 
on this subject. I think it is vitally 
important that you should know some- 
thing about doctors; that you should 
know how to satisfy yourself that you 
are choosing a good one, and one suited 
to your requirements. If more people 
were informed on this subject doctors 
would be better doctors, and patients 
would be better patients, and a large 
part of the agitation for socialized 
medicine would disappear. 

I shall now list the qualifications I 
think you should seek in a physician, 
and how to go about to inquire whether 
or not a medical man measures up to 
them. 











‘*There are doctors who can walk through a ward without pausing, and the patients seem to feel better.’’ 
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1. Integrity 


2. Standing in the profession 
3. Branch of medicine practiced 
4. Skill and experience 


5. Personality 

Integrity. If your life or health, or 
the well-being of a relative or friend is 
at stake, you had better get an honest 
man as your physician. Fortunately in 
this particular you are fairly well pro- 
tected against making a mistake. You 
are not likely to pick one of the scape- 
goats of the profession, for they are a 
small minority. Beware of the doctor 
who has a special cure. He is fraudu- 
lent. Cures and new methods of treat- 
ment become known to all the profession 
with great rapidity. It is a doctor’s 
duty to convey to the profession as a 
whole any new knowledge he acquires. 

Standing in the Profession. This, too, 
is essentially a test of integrity as well 
as ability. The standard is a rough one 
to apply, in a way of speaking it is 
merely a separation of the sheep from 
the goats. If I were you, and I needed 
a doctor, I would make it my most seri- 
ous business to know whether he was a 
member of his county medical society. 
Perhaps this may be considered a nega- 
tive test if he is a member, but a positive 
one if he is not. The reason is easy to 
One of the principal jobs of the 
medical society is to set standards and 
discipline members who break the rules. 
And the rules, I might add, are gen- 
erally for the protection and _ the 
well-being of the patient. Doctors are 
individualists. They also possess con- 
siderable initiative and a highly critical 
faculty. A few eligible men do not 
belong to the medical society because 
they can’t run it, or don’t like the way 
it is run, and there are some who 
have salaried positions in laboratories, 
schools or health departments, and are 
not engaged in private practice. These 
men, while eligible to membership, can 
get along without it, for the primary 
advantages and obligations of member- 
ship concern the private practitioner. 

I hardly need say more as to the 
advantages of organization, and how 
belonging to an organization evaluates 
its members—for you men of Kiwanis 
are already appreciative of this fact. 

Branch of Medicine Practiced. The 
practice of medicine, as you doubtless 
know, is divided into branches. First 
comes the general practitioner. Nine 
times out of ten, he is the man you want. 
We are told that he is losing ground, 
that he was all right for the horse and 
buggy days, but that now everybody 

(Turn to page 608) 


see. 
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@ National Newspaper Week 

is to be observed the week 
of October | to 8, inclusive, 
and many clubs are taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to 
advance their relations with the 
press in their particular cities. 


ORE powerful than any other 
social institution in our present 

day society are the daily and 
weekly newspapers of the United-States 
and Canada. If you would know the 
value of newspapers, you need only ask 
yourself what would happen if we 
should suddenly be without them! Imag- 
ine, if you will, our state of mind if 
every newspaper in both nations were 
suddenly to shut down today! Our way 
of life would be changed completely. 
It was William Brewster, a passenger 


and 
who 


Mayflower 
a practical printer, 
brought journalism and 
the 
cratic 


on. the 


spirit of a demo- 
free to the 
shores of America. He 
had been sent to jail for 
his religious beliefs and 
the 
two 
who landed in 

seeker after 
freedom of 


press 


was one of one- 


hundred and pas 
sengers 
1620, a 
liberty and 
thought and speech. 
The first printing 
press, historians tell us, 
was imported nineteen 
years later, in 1639. 
The small Mayflower 
group, having faith in 
spiritual guidance, in 
education and in 
lar constitutional liber- 
ty, realized the 
value of the printing press in influenc- 
ing the daily lives and habits of the 
few thousand individuals who had come 
to America’s 
In 1686, or a year later, Benjamin 
Harris, a London bookseller and printer, 
came to Boston. In those days the 
coffee-houses were the popular gather 
ing places for public discussion. From 
the famous Harris establishment, the 
London Coffee House, issued on 
September 25, 1690, the first newspaper 
in America known as Publick Occw 


ances, 


popu- 


soon 


shores. 


was 


This newspaper was of three pages, 
on a folded sheet, each page eleven by 
inches. The editor said he 
determined to give the country 
each month “considerable things which 
have come to our notice.”” Think for a 
moment of the significance of this event. 
Here was a the North 
American continent, its first issue given 
to readers seventy years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and two hundred 
years after the invention of printing. 

It might be well for all of us today 
to consider a news item which the editor 
had placed in this first issue. Harris 
was a good reporter with a journalist’s 
sense of social responsibility. He in- 


seven was 


once 


newspaper on 
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Newspapers and Their 
Service To The Public 


By CALVIN M. KELLER 


blicity: 


bi 


SOUP. 


formed his readers that the Christian- 
ized Indians in Plymouth had announced 
a day of Thanksgiving. But he didn’t 
stop with just this news. He wondered, 
this first American editor did, whether 
other non-Indian neighbors might not 
get the suggestion from this news for 
following the example of the Indians. 
Those of us today who take our liberties 
and democratic way of life as a matter 
of course might well Harris’ 
suggestion. 

Newspapers followed the population 
trends, with the growth of the press in 
the cities of Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York City. In the 
power of public opinion was strongest, 
the battle for democratic ideals was 
under way, and the personalities to lead 
the people of the new world were located 
here. 

After 1700 the newspapers developed 
unlimited power, bringing into creation 
the Fourth Estate, as the public press 
is known. Editors were not concerned 
with their own problems but with the 
ideas and the ideals of democracy. 
Newspapers brought to readers political 
and economic information. If they 
failed at the time to bring news of a 
sensational or romantic nature, it was 
because of the high costs of production 
and the intense interest of everyone in 
the struggle to earn a_ satisfactory 
living, to make money and to live in 
peace. 

In the years after 1830, when all peo- 
ple could not afford the old six-penny 


consider 


these centers 


papers, editors began to do a bit of 
research on human nature. Life, ro- 
mance and the natural curiosity of 


people to understand one another, began 
to fill news columns with stories from 
the private lives of those engaged in 
disputes, legal controversies and other 
troubles. 

Newspapers had formerly been sold 
by subscription only, never on _ the 
streets, and had been edited for those in 
banking, business, commerce and politi- 
cal life. The workingman, with limited 


education, found these of little or no 
interest to himself or his family. 
Philadelphia in 1830 got the first 


penny paper and later the New York 
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Sun, recognized as the first permanent 
penny paper, was organized. This New 
York newspaper became almost immedi- 
ately a model for many inspiring editors 
and journalists. 

The Sun announced: “The object of 
this paper is to lay before the public at 
a price within the means of everyone, 
all the news of the day, and at the same 
time offer an advantageous medium for 
advertising.” From the start, though it 
differed but little from the old-fashioned 
six-penny papers, the Sun was an as- 
sured success. Its editors and printers 
knew news values, edited a newspaper 
for everyone to read and were con- 
stantly introducing community items of 
controversy and interest. 

The penny papers became successful 
financial ventures because of lowered 
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production access to materials 
and the payments made by advertisers 
who used the popular appeal newspa- 
pers. The publisher had three sources 
of income: advertising, subscriptions 
and other printing desired by the trades 
people. This printing became known in 
the early years as job work; to this day 
the name remains to describe this kind 
of printing. Occasionally one still hears 
a newspaper plant called a _ printing 
office. 

As the United States and Canada be- 
gan to grow and people pushed west- 
ward, the editors in frontier towns soon 
realized their responsibilities. People 
wanted newspapers to lead crusades, 
hunt down the unscrupulous and pro- 
tect the welfare of their communities. 
Editors accepted these tasks though 
they are but a small part of a news- 
paper’s work. Its main task is to edu- 
“ate, to inform and to bring together 


costs, 


individuals and groups interested in the 
various civic, public and social prob- 
lems. 

We in Kiwanis acknowledge our tre- 
mendous indebtedness to the newspa- 
pers in both our countries. We are 
grateful for the help they have given 
and continue to give us in carrying out 
our program of service and in the build- 
ing of new Kiwanis clubs. 

There is a growing appreciation for 
the contributions the weekly and daily 
newspapers are making to our national 
welfare. They are serving us capably 
and well. All types of people are 
battling for public attention; many or- 
ganizations constantly seek the news 
columns to tell their stories; local, state 
and federal governments want space to 
gain the publie’s favor! Every worthy 


years after the invention of printing. 


newspaper employs experienced men 
and women who devote long hours in 
gathering facts and information for 
publication. The young and old, the 
home, the school, the church, the busi- 
ness office and the industrial plant—all 
have need for the newspaper. It is part 
of life; indeed it is life! 

Strange as it may seem, surprisingly 
little has ever been done or said to rec- 
ognize in a practical way, the part 
newspapers are taking in local, state, 
national and international affairs. Per- 
haps this situation has been brought 
about by newspapers themselves. They 
are only asking to have their columns 
remain free to present the news without 
fear or favor. They seek no greater 
reward. 

Freedom of the press is being taken 
too much for granted. In the early 
days when democratic ideals were being 
given birth, men were courageous in the 
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defense of their liberties. Recent events 
taking place in many parts of the world 
again warn us to be on guard. This is 
not alone a newspaper problem; it is the 
responsibility of every citizen. This 
free press we recognize as a part of our 
lives is of vital concern to every one of 
us who his own freedom of 
speech, of expression and the right of 
assembly. 

During the first week in October, 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere are observing 
National Newspaper Week. It is hoped 
all our 2115 clubs are taking part. With- 
out the help of the newspapers, Kiwanis 
as a service organization could not have 
developed its fine community programs. 
We are indebted to them for the fine 
cooperation during the past quarter of 
a century. Since January, 1915, when 


desires 


% , 
eee? Sea meth 


newspaper on the North American Continent, its first issue given to readers seventy years after the landing of the Pilgrims and two nundred 


Kiwanis was founded, newspapers have 
continued to tell the public of our civic, 
welfare and citizenship activities and 
accomplishments. 

The Newspaper Association Mana- 
gers, Inc., comprised of the secretaries 
and managers of many state and re- 
gional publishers’ associations, has pro- 
moted the public relations program for 
National Newspaper Week. I immedi- 
ately urged in a bulletin to all clubs that 
they contact their local editors and offer 
the codperation of Kiwanis. 

Editors are not merely being invited 
to meetings and luncheons but clubs are 
going to realize the scope and influence 
of their local newspapers. There will 
be plant visitations, lectures on adver- 
tising and merchandising, promotion of 
truth in advertising campaigns and ac- 
tual observation of the editing of the ~ 
news. 

(Turn to page 615) 
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‘I Fly Because I Love It’ 


By JOHN M. (Sonny) SHEPHERD 


® An enthusiastic private pilot 

offers some advice, financial 
and otherwise, to those who 
would like to travel the sky- 
ways but lack information. 


one of thousands in- 


RE you the 
terested in aviation but literally 
waiting until the family finances 


find a firmer footing before you at- 
tempt to sprout wings? 

If you are, then let’s have a heart- 
to-heart talk. 

It takes a lot of nerve for a Private 
Pilot with less than 200 solo hours in 
the air to start expressing his ideas 
on a subject of which he has but 


scratched the surface; to start saying 
what he thinks can and cannot be done 
and what is good about this and what’s 
wrong with that. But it’s an old Ameri- 
can habit and part of our great Ameri- 


can system—even if we don’t know 
much about a thing—we have our in 
alienable right to say what we think, 


and in 
You easily can get your start in avi- 


print, 


ation in a manner both pleasant, in- 
tructive and, most important of all, 
economical. How? The good old cus- 


tom of being a “joiner” will work won 
ders for you. It has for me and I’m 
just an average salaried worker; a 
theater manager and as the worn-out 
saying goes: “We don’t make a lot of 
money but we have a heck of a lot of 
fun.” 


Before I found the pleasure and econ- 
omy of lending a little financial assist- 
ance to the starting of an aero club in 
Miami (with a mere $50), I was paying 


the ridiculously high rate of $8 per 
hour, solo for rent of a 50 h. p. Cub 
trainer from a local operator. It costs 


about $1.50 per hour or less to operate 
these ships, I'm told on good authority, 
which includes everything. I had paid 
for my private rating at the high prices 
and could appreciate what the organi- 
zation of a club would mean and the 
money I could save in flying. 

What operators throughout’ the 
United States are charging students for 
flying time, I don’t know, but here in 
Miami at municipal field it is $8 per 
hour solo on small ships and $10 per 
hour on anything in the 2s class (weigh- 
ing more than 1,300 pounds). Imagine 
paying those prices for automobiles 
when they were in the same stage of 
the game as planes are today. 


Secretar y 


The flying secretary of the Miami Beach, 


% 


Florida, 


Club of Miami Beach. Florida 


wani 





Kiwanis club, Sonny Shepherd. He's a private 


pilot with land and water ratings. 


The high cost of flying in most cities 
for plane rental is probably going to 
be one hitch in the present plan Uncle 
Sam has for the training of 50,000 pi- 
lots yearly in the Civilian Pilots Train- 
ing Program for future fliers. Young 
men, the average, can’t afford the high 
prices in order to purchase flying time 
after they have been given free train- 
ing to get their private rating and 
wings. It is necessary to fly a certain 
number of hours yearly to keep your 
license. A private pilot must be re- 
rated yearly. The average young man 
today who is taking that course is 
scarcely making a weekly salary of 
twice the amount of solo hour time. 

The solution it seems is in the form- 
ing of local aero clubs. Sprouting up 
throughout the United States are small 
groups of young and older men in avia- 
tion who put their money together and 
purchase a plane. Some to learn to fly— 
others to enjoy the wings which they 


have grown through hard-earned doliars 
and who have had to pay the excessive 
rates for flying time. Back in the days 
before the Cub trainers the prices were 
entirely out of reason—but many paid 
and learned to fly. In this new idea of 
club activity private flying is getting a 
tremendous foothold. It would be a 
great thing for our government to sub- 
sidize each club thus organized and pay 
about $50 or $100 for each member who 
gets a private license—which would be 
a lot cheaper than they are now pay- 
ing and would give a broader scope to 
the training—which in most 
limited to college boys between 18 and 
26 years of age. It is not without prec- 
edent. England did it many years ago. 

For as little as $500 cash a group can 
purchase, finance and insure a plane in 
much the same manner as you do an 
automobile—only slightly higher for 
the latter two items. Ten men at $50 

(Turn to page 604) 
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What Does a Young 


Fellow Do Next? 


By EDWARD F. MASON 


Director of Publication, American Association of Junior Colleges 


@ Jim Coon, just an average high 
school graduate, looks for his toe-hold. 


IM COON had just graduated from 


high school and he wanted a job. 


So he went down to the local em- 


ployment office and asked for one. 
“What can you do?” inquired the 
man behind the desk. 
‘“‘Anything,” replied Jim. 
“That’s fine,’ observed 
“Can you sell goods?” 
“No,” replied Jim, “I never tried.” 


the man. 


“Can you run a typewriter?” 
NI 0."" 

“Can you read blueprints?” 
nid 9 


“Can you take down an engine?” 

“0; 

“Can you wait table?” 

“Well, er, no.” 

“Can you sell gas?” 

“Yes, I could do that.”’ 

“You’ve never had any experience?’ 

“No.” 

“Of course selling gas isn’t all of it. 
You’ve never run a service station?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, what can you do?’ 
the man. 

“IT could—shovel,”’ 
doubtfully. 

“You don’t 
served the man. 
got any shoveling jobs. 
but they’re all taken. 
ilies, you know.” 

“T know,” sighed Jim. 

“How old are you?” asked the man. 

“Eighteen this summer,” replied Jim. 

“Well,” suggested the man, “why 
don’t you go to school a couple more 
years? Then, when you’ve got more 
experience—” 

“Experience!” ejaculated Jim. 
“How’ll I get experience? I can’t get 
experience without a job. And I can’t 
get a job without experience. How 
does a guy ever get started in this 
cockeyed world?” 

“Come back tomorrow,” replied the 
man sympathetically. 

So Jim went back tomorrow, and the 


, 


’ inquired 


suggested Jim 
look very husky,’ ob- 
“Anyway, I haven’t 

I had a few 
Men with fam- 


next day and the next. It wasn’t that 
he was highly enterprising or persis- 
tent. But he didn’t have anything else 
to do. One day he did get a job— 
washing windows. It lasted all after- 
noon. But the lady never told him to 
come back. Jim concluded she didn’t 
like his window washing. He didn’t 
like it too well himself. 

Finally Jim persuaded the 
the employment office to give him one 
of those shoveling jobs. Jim had never 
known a shoveling job could be so 
hard. He blistered most of the skin 
off his hands the first day. But with 
a pair of gloves he stuck the job out. 
For though Jim was just an ordinary 
boy, still he was no quitter. But after 
two weeks the job was finished. Then 
he was idle again. 

So Jim got to hanging around the 
streets at night. There were half a 
dozen other fellows in the same fix. 
In fact, there were a good many more 
than that. But this particular bunch 
got to watching for one another on 
Jake’s corner at about a quarter past 
seven. 

They didn’t have much money and 
there wasn’t anything they could do, 
nor anywhere they could go. Anyway, 
that was the way it looked to them. 
They thought it would be nice to take 
a little ride but nobody in the outfit 
had a car. 

One night one of the boys suggested 
they just borrow somebody’s car from 
the curb on a back street. They 
wouldn’t hurt it. Safer to take an 
out-of-town car, of course. But they’d 
bring it back. It wouldn’t be stealing 
—just borrowing in an emergency. 

That line of argument didn’t sound 
good to Jim. He didn’t go. The other 


man at 












but he 
was 


quitter, 


him a 


fellows called 
went home. Next morning he 
glad he had—tthe paper published a big 
story about a stolen car that had been 
found wrecked. 

Jim’s bunch lay low and he didn’t 
see anything of them for two or three 
days. Finally he met one of them and 
found out they were worried a-plenty. 
They had good reason to be. One of 
the boys had left his hat in the car and 
it had his initials in it. Next thing 
Jim heard, two of the boys had been 
sent to the reform school. 

“That was a close call,’’ said Jim to 
himself. ‘“‘Guess I better get some- 
thing on my mind.” 

Jim got to thinking about the good 
times he used to have in high school. 
One day he met the principal on the 
street. 


“Could I come back to the high 
school and take another course?” 


asked Jim. 

“You’d have to pay tuition,” replied 
the principal. ‘‘What would you want 
to take?”’ 

Jim didn’t know; he guessed he’d 
like to take wood-working, but the 
principal said the wood-working shop 
was crowded. Finally they decided on 
a course in biology. The _ principal 
fixed it up some way about the tuition, 
so he could pay when he got the money, 

(Turn to page 599) 
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The Judge Didnt Throw 








® Author's article on juvenile 

crime prevention and cure 
recalls honors paid by this 
same judge to Kiwanis Club 
of Beverly Hills when he pre- 
sented Distinguished Service 
Award for helping bring about 
conditions Mr. Detzer de- 
scribes after West Coast visit. 


OUNG Joe Johnson told the judge 

the whole story—about the trou- 

ble at home, his father’s drinking 
and his mother’s temper, about playing 
hookey, about the gang he hung out 
with over in Union Street. 

Trying to make his voice sound hard, 
so as not to show how scared he was, 
he even told exactly what had happened 
last Saturday night. 

“Only, I wasn’t going to steal that 
car, sir, your honor,” he added. “Just 
was going to take a little ride, and this 
cop comes and grabs me.” 

Joe admitted later that he had ex- 


pected the judge to “throw the book at 
him”—to sentence him to a maximum 
term for auto theft. But the Los An- 
geles juvenile court lately has thrown 
few books. Working with the county 
probation department, it believes it has 
discovered a surer way to make good 
boys out of bad. 

Judge Turney W. Fox looked down 
at Joe’s pinched, underfed body, fright- 
ened eyes, resentful mouth. 

“Guess you’re due for a trip, Joe,” he 
decided, “to the country. What you 
need is plenty of fresh air.” 

Fresh country air, instead of a smelly 
jail, is a part of Los Angeles County’s 
cure for youthful criminals. But only a 
part. Food, sleep, entertainment, clean- 
liness and an exciting job also go into 
the treatment. 

Instead of a cramped cell, Judge Fox 
gave Joe a half dozen mountain ranges 
on which to reclaim himself. Instead of 
jailhouse bread and soup, he gave Joe 
all the good, well-cooked food a hungry 
lad could stuff into himself. Instead of 
enforced idleness, he gave Joe more to 
do than Joe could find time for. 

Judge Fox said nothing about three 
months or six months or a year. And 
nothing about turning Joe loose, to 
steal another car as soon as the cop’s 
back was turned. Los Angeles County 
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‘You're due for a trip, Joe,’’ he decided, ‘‘to the 
country. What you need is plenty of fresh air.’’ 


takes a realistic view of juvenile crime, 
considers it a menace, tries to stamp it 
out by rational treatment. Because no 
judge can tell how long it will take to 
cure a young delinquent, Judge Fox set 
no time limit for Joe’s redemption. 
When he gets out is up to Joe. 

A probation officer drove Joe out past 
the hot-dog palaces and tourist camps 
on the outskirts of the town, up a nar- 
row mountain road into a green canyon 
with live-oaks and a tumbling little 
stream. Thirty miles from Joe’s own 
shabby, crowded neighborhood, the car 
halted in a quiet grove of tall old trees. 

This was Malibu Camp, one of three 
maintained by Los Angeles County for 
the reclamation of erring boys. Out- 
growth of a transient camp established 
in 1933 to collect, feed and house wan- 
dering jobless youths—a task now as- 
sumed by the Federal government— 
these three county establishments to- 
gether shelter an average of 225 de- 
linquents, 16 to 19 years old. Since 
1936 more than 2200 have been led— 
sullen, frightened, resentful—up the 
long mountain roads to Malibu or to the 
camp on the slopes of Mount Wilson or 
the one lying deeper in the San Bernar- 
dino range. Nearly 2000 of these boys 
now are back in the outer world leading 
normal lives, making decent livings, 
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serving as contributing members of so- 
ciety. 

One youngster who “graduated” in 
1938 is foreman in a dry cleaning plant, 
one is assistant manager of a chain 
store, another is a chauffeur, several 
are salesmen, one owns a small truck 
garden, hundreds have steady jobs in 
industry. 

Only nine out of 100 have run afoul 
of the law again. This number could 
double and still be far enough below 
the national average of reformatory 
graduates. FBI figures, for example, 
indicate that at least 30 per cent of ju- 
venile offenders in the nation at large 
get into trouble a second time within 
two or three years. 

Joe, put to work at Malibu, discov- 
ered immediately that here was harder 
work than he ever had done. But after 
a few days, to his own surprise, he 
found that he liked it. Eight hours, five 
days a week, he was earning his clothes, 
food, medical and dental care, a pleas- 
ant place to live and sleep, entertain- 
ment and 50 cents a day besides. More- 
over, the job was important. Mighty 
important. He was a part of Los An- 
geles County’s second line of defense 
in its perennial battle against fire. 

The forester who each day leads 20 
or 30 boys into the woods makes a game 
of the job. But in reality Joe and his 
fellows are cutting firebreaks, building 
reservoirs to impound water for fire 
engines, hewing mountain roads out of 
canyon walls so apparatus can reach 
the fires, building bridges over streams, 
clearing and burning brush. 

More important to Joe—and to his 
cure—when a blaze starts he actual- 
ly does what every boy in the world 
dreams of doing: goes roaring off on a 
big emergency fire truck. If he’s one 
of 30 camp “leaders” he may ride on 
the first truck, a terrific incentive to 
good behavior. But leader or not, when 
that alarm rings every boy drops his 
apple pie and runs like any village vol- 
unteer, stands shoulder to shoulder 
with county firemen, and if emergency 
demands it rushes in ahead to do a spe- 
cial job. 

Joe’s picture in the Los Angeles pa- 
per next day isn’t the picture of an auto 
thief. It’s the picture of a young hero 
in action, facing danger, saving life 
and property. That helps with the cure, 
too. 

The forester in charge of these boys 
carries neither club nor gun. He’s 
merely a respected boss—‘a regular 
guy that knows what it’s all about,” 
Joe says, and gets mad if you call his 
supervisor a guard. 

The camps have no fences, no bars, 
no night watch except for a detail of 
boys on fire watch. New boys must give 
up their shoes at night. But not for 
long. They see others, of proved re- 
sponsibility, proudly laying theirs out 
with stockings and dungarees, ready 
for an alarm, and they want the same 
privilege. 

Each camp consists of a headquarters 
office, a big bunk house like that of an 
old-time lumber camp, a mess shack, 
tool shed, laundry, hospital, recreation 


hall. Each has its baseball and football 
fields, and ping-pong tables and boxing 
gloves for rainy days. Boys who wish 
may have evening lessons in English, 
mathematics and history. Between sup- 
per hour and nine o’clock bedtime there 
are entertainments, often put on by 
charitably inclined Hollywood actors or 
nearby luncheon clubs. 

Young Joe Johnson, arriving unhap- 
pily that day at Malibu, was assigned to 
a group. There are six groups in this 
camp, named after West Coast athletic 
teams. Joe is a Trojan. His rivals are 
Huskies, Cougars, Bears, Indians and 
Beavers. Boy and group are graded on 
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sportsmanship; a baseball team may 
lose the game but still win the highest 
number of points. 

Naturally each group strives to lead 
the camp, not only in football and base- 
ball, but in such unorthodox rivalries 
as tooth brushing, bathing, table man- 
ners, bunkroom neatness, care of tools, 
personal appearance. Every boy is 
scored on these subjects, too, and those 
who rank highest earn special titles, 
special jobs and responsibilities, special 
colored scarfs to indicate rank. Titles 
include “fire chief,” “safety leaders,” 
‘“‘nolice chief,” ““‘mayor.”’ Highest rating 

(Turn to page 609) 
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. ..» Joe and his fellows are cutting firebreaks. building reservoirs to impound water for fire engines, 
hewing mountain roads out of canyon walls so apparatus can reach the fires, building bridges over 
streams, clearing and burning brush.’ 
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Jack Miner and a group of friends liberating 

some Canada geese after they had been caught 

und banded on The Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary 

to study their migration route. The place has 

gained considerable scientific data for future 
generations. 


ARLY on the morning of April 5 


Blackie left Kingsville, Ontario, 
headed north. Those who saw 
Blackie knew it was Spring in the 


North Country, at least from a wild-life 
viewpoint. 

Blackie is a mallard duck, a black 
mallard drake, and he comes and goes 
with a lot of regularity. He has a 
number of residences and a home. It 
is assumed that when he reaches home, 
up in the North Country, he participates 
in the domestic programs arranged by 
all wild ducks, enjoys the cool waters 
with the shallow water foods that mal- 
lards most especially appreciate, not 
to mention the wild rice of the early 
fall. There are more little black mal- 
lards needed and it is taken for granted 
that he codperates in propagation activi- 
ties. He’s such a smart duck otherwise 
that he must be a worth-while citizen of 
the place where he spends the most time. 

When Blackie left Kingsville he 
headed for home. At Kingsville, about 
thirty miles from Detroit, over on the 
Ontario side, there is located The Jack 
Miner Bird Sanctuary where migratory 
waterfowl rest in safety, eat their fill 
and get themselves banded. Neat num- 
bered and dated aluminum bands are 
placed on the legs of geese, ducks and 
more recently on mourning doves. Of 
all of the ducks and geese that come 
to the sanctuary none is as smart as 
Blackie. 

Fifteen years ago the net which Jack 
Miner used to detain temporarily wild 
fowl was dropped over a flock of black 
mallards and about twenty were 
banded and turned loose. No one re- 
members anything much about the 
banding party. It was just routine 
and is recorded in the sanctuary his- 
tory. Next year one of the mallards 


returned to a spot where he could be 
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mart Duck 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 
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@ A sidelight on the work being 

done for conservation of wild 
life at the famous Canadian 
haven for water fowl at Kings- 
ville, Ontario, close to Detroit. 


Top: One corner of The Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary where birds are given a place of safety and are 
fed. Jack Miner’s conservation efforts have been the means of saving a breeding supply for not only 


this generation but for generations to come. 


Bottom: Jack Miner showing some friends around his bird sanctuary. 


Each bird is banded to study its route of migration. 


Jack Miner keeps his place 


closed during the summer months when the birds are in the North nesting, but during the spring 
and fall he welcomes visitors any day except Sunday. 


netted and his band checked. This 
same bird kept coming year after year 
and Jack Miner really got interested. 
Here was a smart duck. Four years 
ago they decided to weigh him. Four 
pounds to the fraction of an ounce, 
a weight he maintained right up to 
March 5 of this year when he was re- 
weighed. Blackie even keeps his weight 
down in his old age although he is in 
the midst of a plentiful supply of food. 
He apparently doesn’t even worry. He 
just thinks. 

Instinctively or otherwise Blackie is 


a smart duck. He recognizes the 
value of a sanctuary and knows when 
and how to use it. He takes advan- 
tage of the cafeteria-without-a-cashier 
plan in operation at the sanctuary and 
enjoys safe rests before and after his 
flights north and south. He dodges 
shooting seasons and consumes very 
considerable quantities of Jack Miner’s 
good hybrid corn, scattered just as 
mallards like it, in paddling-depth wa- 
ter, for mallards are shallow water 
ducks. And he sees no puffs of smoke, 
(Turn to page 602) 
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My Personal Page 


MEAT ON THE BONES 


By ROE FULKERSON 


HE fellow who wrote that ribald song entitled ‘“‘“My 
Wife’s Gone to the Country, Hurray!” is the same fel- 
low who as a little boy whistled as he walked past the 
graveyard. He was just trying to keep up his courage. 

There is much talk of the wild doings of us summer 
bachelors, and it is very foolish talk. We pretend to be 
wild and reckless when in reality we are as sad as a rainy 
day at a summer resort. We go up and down and hither 
and yon like a masterless dog looking for some kind folks 
to follow home. One kind word and we are dissolved 
gratitude. 

All of which is bearing on and appertaining to the fact 
that my wife and child are up in the mountains getting 
covered with chiggers and poison ivy, picking blackberries 
and blueberries and going to hill billy dances, while I am 
leading the wild life. I go to a picture show, then go home 
and read myself to sleep. I walk through a house where 
my footsteps echo like a janitor’s in the church on Mon- 
day morning. The wildest thing I have done since she 
has been gone is to lose seventy-five cents in one of those 
family poker games where you get a quart of chips for half 
a dollar. 

I check off the days on the calendar like a man doomed 
to die in the chair. I talk to waitresses about the weather 
and tell the dogs they can stop that endless moping be- 
-ause she will be home any day now. 

I had breakfast this morning in the drug store. A couple 
of hotel men were breakfasting in the cubicle behind me. 
I eavesdropped shamelessly because I was alone and tired 
of talking to myself. Besides, a man learns a lot more 
when he is listening that he does when he is talking, and 
I learned about turkeys and cows from them. 

First I learned how much the bones of a local turkey 
weigh. I seem to have forgotten just how many pounds 
and ounces it is they do weigh, but I remember that one 
of those fine Texas turkeys has bones which weigh exactly 
the same. I also learned that a Texas turkey has from a 
pound and a quarter to a pound and three quarters more 
breast on it than a local turkey of the same weight, and 
Texas Chambers of Commerce are welcome to the informa- 
tion. 

Next I learned that a scrub steer has a certain number 
of pounds of bones in him, and that a thoroughbred beef 
steer has a bony structure which weighs exactly the same, 
but the thoroughbred beef steer has bigger hips or briskets 
or something so that when you buy him, you get a lot more 
beef for your money from the same weight steer. 

To steal Winchell’s expression, these are things I never 
knew till now. Probably your farm agent knew them all 
the time, and that’s the reason they are teaching the 4-H 
clubs to breed better beef, hogs and poultry. They all 
have the same bones, which are good only to throw to the 
pup, or to plant in the rose garden, but there is more good 
nourishing meat on the quality breeds. 

The bony structure of all Kiwanis clubs is exactly the 
same. They all have the same motto. They all have the 
same list of objectives and objects. They all sing and they 
all have weekly meetings, with a few weakly ones scattered 
along through the year. They all lunch once a week. 
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These things are the bony structure of Kiwanis, and it all 
weighs about the same. Some clubs are large and some are 
small, but in proportion to their size they all have the same 
bony structure. 

But here, as with the steers and the turkey, the thorough- 
breds have the most good meat on them. This is the good 
work they do in the community; the value of their influence 


on the civic improvement of the town in which they live 
and have their being. 
Kiwanis, per se, is the same all over the United States 


and Canada. It has the same laws, the same landmarks, 
the same customs and the same inspiration and information. 
Yet the thoroughbred club has the most meat on it and 
gets the most done. 

Just what it takes to make up this difference between a 
thoroughbred club and a club which misses being so, is 
just the amount of good Kiwanis work that club does. The 
measure of a club is its achievement report. 

Of course all work and no good times make Jack a dull 
boy, and make a Kiwanis club a very dull club, but it 
never fails that the busier a club is doing good work, the 
more fine fun and good fellowship that club has, and the 
more its members enjoy the meetings. 

There is no substitute for real activity in a Kiwanis 
club. We busy men on this continent feel that we have 
all too little time to do the things we want to do. We 
have no time to waste on luncheon nonsense. A club of 
fifty members which wastes one meeting by presenting a 
worthless program, is not wasting one hour of one man’s 
time. It is wasting fifty hours of time for fifty men, and 
that’s a lot of hours! 

A club’s committees must be active if the club is to pros- 
per. If a committee does not function, then it is the busi- 
ness of the president, for the sake of the prosperity of the 
club, to see to it that it does function, or put another 
chairman at the head of it who is willing to work. 

A boat adrift always winds up on a mud bank, and 
Kiwanis club adrift has much the same experience. If the 
president, the board and the individual committee chairman 
are not up and doing, then the club has the bones of Ki- 
wanis but is missing those extra pounds of white meat that 
you get on the breast of a Texas turkey. 

Fun and fellowship are a necessary part of Kiwanis, but 
an impartial observer knows that there is always more fun 
and more fellowship in a busy club than there is in one 
which is aimlessly drrfting. 

We are all prone to excuse our Kiwanis inactivity by 
saying that our town is different; that we can’t do the things 
here which can be done elsewhere. This is wishful think- 
ing. We don’t want to work that hard, so we decide our 
town is not a fertile field for great civic and humane ac- 
complishments. 

Dive headlong into that big civic job that needs doing 
in your town! After you have come up for air, you will 
find that the water is so fine that the rest of the club is 
in swimming with you. There is a lot of fun in doing a big 
job in a big way. Maybe that’s the way that Texas turkey 
feels about the job he is doing. 

In the meanwhile, if you know of any man who can 
mix his similes any worse than I can, I’d like to meet him! 









@ A story of how a Kiwanian 

reduces incapacity from an 
average fifty per cent to less 
than one per cent. Employs 
134 handicapped persons in 
artificial limb manufacturing 
organization which he controls. 


IVE hundred persons in the United 

States and Canada this month and 

every month will suffer the loss or 
use of one or more limbs. None need 
face the world handicapped. 

Because he was fired with a zeal to 
make handicapped persons capable of 
making their own way, Ray Trautman 
of Minneapolis today has reduced their 
incapacity from an average of fifty 
per cent to less than one per cent. He 
has built a worldwide business while 
performing this service to fellow be- 
ings deprived of limbs or the use of 
them through accident, sickness or 
war. 

While business generally has been 


Top: Ray 
apolis Artificial Limb Company, ‘‘Mender 
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Trautman, President, Minne- 


of Men. 
Bottom: Albert Wenger, with two artificial arms and two 
artificial legs, shows Kiwanian Trautman how he shaves a 
dict iphone record. 
finding it difficult to furnish employ- else but these handicapped women, 
ment this man has laid no one off and men and youngsters. He was elated 


has added to his staff. He has in his 
employ one hundred and _ thirty-four 
women and men wearing a total of 
one hundred and seventy artificial legs, 
arms or of them wear 
four artificial limbs. 

That is why Ray Trautman, Presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Artificial Limb 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
known as the “Mender of Men.” 

Something thirty years 
Trautman was a public accountant. In 
a routine assignment he found himself 
auditing the records of an artificial 
limb manufacturing company. Soon 
the sympathetic young accountant saw 
the figures before him fade and instead 
his gaze fell with pity on the unfor- 
tunate victims of fate. He plied the 
owner, employes and customers who 
came to the factory with questions. 

Trautman now had a real mission in 
life whether he looked at it that way 
or not. He could think of nothing 


braces. Some 


over 


ago 


when the head of the company noting 
his great interest and hearing his man\ 
suggestions invited him to come in as 
manager. 

For eight years Trautman managed 
and studied the mending of broken 
bodies. He found that many of the 
afflicted had ideas on bettering the ar- 
tificial limbs. There was a common 
complaint against the chafing and cal- 
louses caused by the sockets hollowed 
out of solid wood. Many others thought 
the products too heavy and said they 
grew tired carrying them around. The 
manager discussed these ideas with his 
employers. He suggested employing 


some of the handicapped. Meeting 


with no encouragement and being con- 
vinced he could revolutionize the atti- 
tude of the handicapped toward normal 
persons and the attitude of those nor- 
mal toward those less fortunate, Traut- 
man struck out for himself in July, 
(Turn to page 598) 


1914. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND KIWANIS 


is truly said by The Publisher’s Auvxiliary “that all of the 


i HERE’S News in Kiwanis’—this is one of the many 
good slogans developed by our International Commit- 
tees on Publicity which tells the story in very few 

words. 

This is true because Kiwanis clubs produce news through 
their active participation in the building of better commu- 
nities both by independent action and by codperation with 
other community organizations. The news which Kiwanis 
produces is not simply that which goes into the society 
columns—although ladies night programs are given due 
space there—but rather that which is reported right in the 
news columns, very frequently even on the first page. 

Newspapers throughout Canada and the United States 
have always been most considerate of Kiwanis because they 
have understood its high purposes and have recognized the 
true value of the service and leadership activities of the 
organization. Sometimes one might wish that all Kiwanians 
knew as much about newspapers and their contribution to 
community life as the newspapers know about Kiwanis. 

The opportunity is now at hand wherein Kiwanis can take 
some practical action in expressing appreciation for the 
effective and generous service which the newspapers have 
always rendered to our organization. This can be done by 
the codperation of our clubs in the observance of National 
Newspaper Week, October 1 to October 8. 

On page 558 of this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine appears 
an article by Chairman Calvin M. Keller of the International 
Committee on Publicity in which he urges full participation 
by Kiwanis clubs in the observance of this week. I would 
add my own plea to the request of Chairman Keller. Bulle- 
tins have already been mailed by the committee suggesting 
special programs for clubs during this week. 

The purpose of National Newspaper Week is expressed 
in the following words by William N. Hardy, Manager, 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association and chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the observance: 

“The idea of National Newspaper Week is for the pub- 
lishers to take the public back of the scenes and to let them 
know that there is nothing mysterious about newspaper 
making and that the newspaper supports every worthy 
cause, provides news without which the community could 
not exist, and plays an important part in every phase of 
human endeavor.” 

The program for the week is in charge of Newspaper 
Association Managers, Inc., and they will present the part 
newspapers play in local, state and national life and empha- 
size the value of a free press. The general theme adopted 
is “The Press Constitutes the First Line of Defense in the 
Battle for the Maintenance of Democracy.” 

Almost nothing is more important than freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech. A great newspaper chain some 
years ago ran page advertisements in magazines and com- 
petitive newspapers calling attention to Voltaire’s historic 
declaration “I may disagree with what you say but I will 
defend with my life your right to say it.” Terrible things 
have happened to Voltaire’s own France since those adver- 
tisements were published. Terrible things are happening in 
the nations where presses have been throttled and the voices 
of those who would speak in protest have been silenced. It 





nations of the world that now find themselves in trouble 
first lost the privilege to know the truth.” 

The power of the press and the value of the press have 
been established through the years in Canada and the 
United States. While not violently partisan as in the very 
early years, newspapers continue to battle for the rights of 
the people, recognizing the necessity for properly balanced 
business, capital and labor relations. Many a great service 
has been done by a comparatively small paper. Without 
freedom of the press there could be no efforts to promote 
anything except along dictated governmental lines. 

Today in the most remote sections of the country there 
are available the great features which cost the metropolitan 
papers large sums of money. They follow at the cross roads 
the adventures of Dick Tracy and worry about the tribula- 
tions of Little Orphan Annie. The bulk of the mail received 
by the greater columnists comes from the cross roads. Great 
wire news services and the radio bring the very latest news 
to the remote sections. 

Several districts have worked out splendid “press appre- 
ciation weeks” and these efforts will serve as splendid intro- 
ductions to the National Newspaper Week plans. In the 
New York District and in the Carolinas District certain 
weeks were set aside for honoring the editors of the news- 
papers in the communities. In many cases, of course, repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers were members of the clubs and 
helped make the programs of the greatest possible value. 

In a few remote cases the opportunity will be afforded 
newspapers to know more about Kiwanis through our coép- 
eration in the observance of this week. Unfortunately there 
are some instances where through lack of knowledge con- 
cerning Kiwanis the community’s newspaper does not codp- 
erate as completely as could be wished. Here a two fold 
result can be secured by observance of this week—an en- 
larged appreciation for the press by Kiwanis and a better 
understanding of Kiwanis by the newspapers. 

Above everything else it should be remembered that 
Kiwanis clubs should in a concrete way pay honor to news- 
papers during this week because newspapers deserve recog- 
nition. Let no one imagine that the production of a daily 
or weekly newspaper is without difficult problems and many 
of the handicaps that concern other business. A newspaper 
publisher is pretty apt to convince you that there are more 
difficulties, including taxes and employment problems, facing 
him than the average businessman. 

It is most surely worth while for our Kiwanis clubs to 
devote a program expressing generous appreciation of a 
free press, the priceless heritage of our two countries, 
Canada and the United States. 

Let us again prove that “There’s News in Kiwanis” and 
show the newspapers that we truly practice the Golden Rule 
in doing unto them a service such as they so generously 
have done for Kiwanis. 
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Know Your Youth 


By NORMAN SHAMBERG 


President, Kiwanis Club of Egg Harbor City, New Jersey 












































™@ More personal interest by 
all Kiwanians in individual 
boy and girl more important 
than more activities and in- 
creased expenditures de- 
clares physical education au- 
thority as result of tests. 


Boys and girls everywhere are the 
same as to interests, abilities, responses 
and reactions. Where differences exist 
we find that they are not due directly 
to the mental, moral and _ physical 
makings of the individual boy and girl 
but to the type of leadership available. 

In the past year I have had the op- 
portunity to visit thirty-one states in 
the United States. During my travels 
I was able to observe several diversified 
groups at play. I found that racial, 
religious or sectional differences did 
not exist in the activities of youth. 

A group of negro boys playing base- 
ball on a plantation near Nashville, 
Tennessee; two teams of Mexican 
youngsters playing on a vacant lot in 
El Paso, Texas; several Indian boys 
participating in running and jumping 
events on a reservation a few miles 
from Tucson, Arizona; Chinese boys 
and girls playing basketball, tennis, 
checkers, chess and table tennis at 
night on a lighted playground in San 
Francisco; a well organized athletic 
program in operation at Boys Town in 
Nebraska; or about two-hundred fifty 
boys playing in the Junior Baseball 
Leagues sponsored by the Atlantic City 
Kiwanis Club; all these young people 
(Turn to page 612) 





eee Raeel examination is made and followed up. Dentists and physicians, Atlantic City Kiwanians, do the work. 

Center roup of boys and girls on playground sponsored by Pleasantville. Airplane Club under sponsorship of Pleasantville. 

Above—-Members of the Junior Baseball League of Atlantic City about to leave in a fleet of chartered busses for a big league game in Philadelphia, the 
guests of Connie Mack. Atlantic City has sponsored these leagues for 15 years. 
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The National Fifty Years in 
Business Club 


N LAST April twenty-ninth, 
some five hundred distinguished 
people attended a dinner at the 

Willard Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
Now fashionable gatherings are com- 
monplace in the nation’s capital city, 
but this particular dinner was no usual 
affair. It was given by the National 
Fifty Years in Business Club, an or- 
ganization occupying a unique place in 
the American economic front. 

The National Fifty Years in Busi- 
ness Club is the only institution in the 
United States which is dedicated to 
the task of preserving the lessons 
gained from experience so that they 
might be of value in the future. It is 
to the past, to the early days of busi- 
ness birth in this country that the club 
turns for research. From all the vast 
storehouse of knowledge and _ practi- 
cal experience, gained by enterprises 
which have survived a half-century or 
more, the club draws its inspiration. 

The club was originally founded in 
Nashville, Tennessee, in March, 1912, 
as a local organization, which meeting 
was attended by a large number of 
business leaders who were interested 
in preserving the history of their re- 
spective concerns and institutions. 


Immediately after this meeting the 


By CHARLES C. GILBERT 


Executive Director, National Fifty Years in Business Club; Past Governor, 


District: 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


officers of firms, partnerships, corpora- 


tions, schools, colleges, and _ institu- 
tions, which have had an honorable 


existence in business for fifty years or 
the 


longer; in order to perpetuate 
highest business tra- 
ditions and _incul- 
cate them in the 
business world of 
today, and in order 
to establish a better 
and higher relation- 
ship among the busi- 
ness and profession- 
al men in their deal- 
ings with each oth- 
er.”’ 

The movement 
thrived in Nash- 
ville for many years, 
but when it was 
finally expanded to 
take in the conti- 
nental limits of the 


Member, 





Kiwanis Club of Nashville 


pride in the record achieved by that 
organization through the years. In 
many instances, sons or grandsons of 
the founders are now the directing 
heads of the institutions. There are, 
to be sure, very few 
organizations which 
can boast of fifty 
years in_ business. 
But of those that do 
exist, a surprising 
number are family 
businesses. To be 
more exact, there 
are today 2,252,000 
business concerns in 
the United States, 
with less than one- 
tenth of one per cent 
of them having been 
founded prior to 
1890. 

Frequently, the 
name of the found- 


United States, it er has .been passed 
gathered an un- down an unbroken 
dreamed of impetus. Charles C. Gilbert chain of successors. 
The club has mem- In this connection, 
bers in nearly every state, and its the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company 


membership list is a virtual cross-sec- 
tion of American industry. 
Sentiment, business and service are 


of Wilmington, Delaware, established 
in 1802, is a striking example. To men 
now identified in guiding the destinies 











club was incorporated and its purpose, the three guiding stars of the club. of such venerable institutions, the Na- 
in the words of the charter, was “To It is felt that men affiliated with old tional Fifty Years in Business Club 
bring together members, owners, or line concerns must have a _ personal (Turn to page 597) 
- . 7 ° o . 
Objectives of The National Fifty Years in Business Club 
1. To unite in one ¢ culate group representa- of purpose, adherence to moral principle, and 
tives of concerns and institutions which have been _ strict business integrity. 
in business continuously for fifty years or longer. 7. To keep alive, through the spoken word 
P 24 P TY) “nto ] a’aiei= 10OCsa nN 1; mont a — TITO 
2. To acclaim and publicize the achievements ind printed page, those fundamentals which hav 
-] wAcaihia #1 ] SrA ccrace “c a 
of sich concerns and institutions. made possible the long and successful careers of 
<-% i Sm: 3 oO many institutions 
3. To prevail upon such concerns and institu- Q om : 7 
a 8. To for state and local chapters where 
tions to promulgate, by precept and example, the : 7 . : 
sete aig ast pee presentatives of Fifty Year institutions can ex- 
principles responsible for their years of operation a ' a ; 
thange views, discuss experiences of the past i 


and service. 


and other mediums. 


5. To denounce and discourage any tendencies 
undermine 


the light of changed 

4. To foster pride in multiplied years of exist of the past into the present and the future. 
ence, and to show the date in which the business 9 
was organized on letterheads, display advertising 


government, 
principles upon 


confi- 


To avoid politics but to give concern to 
and, 


greatness and which, like beacons from the past, 


n 
times, and project the best 


in so doing, to extoll those 
which America has grown to 





which will destroy initiative, 
dence, and belittle the steadfast virtues of the 
founding fathers. 

6. To inculcate in each transaction worthiness 


will guide concerns and institutions in the direc- 
tions of their founders. 

10. To preach, teach and practice conservatism 
in all things. 
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FELLOWSHIP 


73s Research Department of Kiwanis is constantly dig- 
ging out interesting and surprising facts. Not the least 
of these was shown up by a questionnaire answered by more 
than six thousand Kiwanians. 

The question was, What is the pri- 
mary value of club meetings to you? 

There four optional 
and a blank in case none of these fitted. 
The answers were, Entertainment; Ed- 
ucational Information; Fellowship; At- 
tendance Credit, and 


WE WANT 


were answers, 


Seventy and four-tenths per cent of 
the men answered FELLOWSHIP, with 
Educational Information a bad 


and nine-tenths per cent. 


second with twenty-three 

With these facts at the disposal of the program commit- 
tee, it would certainly seem to narrow down the choice of 
programs quite a bit, and influence the president to give 
thought to the further development of friendly relations 
between the club members. 


The breaking up of cliques that always sit together; 
assigning definite men to sit with new members; asking 


other sociable fellows to sit with shy and retiring members, 
and a dozen other schemes to add to the good fellowship of 
the meetings, will come quickly to the mind of the wise 
presiding officer. 

If FELLOWSHIP is their reason for attending Kiwanis 
meetings, then by all means give us FELLOWSHIP! Use 
it as a means to an end, that end of course being the carry- 
ing out of the objects and objectives of our organization. 


+ 
Nothw g¢ ould be better than apple pre 
apple pie. 


except more 


AUTUMN DAYS 


{3 Y THE time this issue of The Kiwanis Magazine is in your 
hands, the frost will be on the pumpkin and the corn 
will be in the shock. 

This agricultural illustration is used 
to remind you that now is the time of 
year when the farmer has more leisure 
and is more readily contacted to carry 
out our objective of establishing a more 
friendly relation between the farmer 
and the city man. 

Mr. Farmer has finished his season- 
able work, and whether the results were 
good or bad, he is in contemplative 
mood and ready to tell the city man who consumes the things 
he produces, what can be done to make his none too easy life 
a happier one. 

Perhaps it will be a farmers’ market in which he is inter- 
ested, and the club may be able to start a movement which 








By ROE FULKERSON 


will enable the farmer to market much of his 
locally, and at a better profit. 

Perhaps he would like a library on wheels to enable his 
family to get at the door books which would entertain and 
educate them through the long, lonesome winter evenings. 

Perhaps he would like a meeting of Kiwanians out in the 
country so that they might see the conditions under which he 
lives, and thus be better able to judge what is really neces- 
sary to establish those fine relations between the city man 
and his rural neighbor. 

It may be that there is a road in your county which is 
being neglected, to the detriment of the farmer, and that the 
club by united action may put pressure on the road depart- 
ment to improve it. 

Whatever may be needed to improve the relations between 
these two interdependent groups, the problems can only be 
worked out by getting a fair representation of both sides 
around the table so that the problems may be thrashed out 
in a friendly manner to the advantage of both. 

The point is that farmers cannot be bothered with such 
meetings while crops must be cultivated and harvested, but 
after they have been harvested the farmer has the leisure to 
sit around and talk. We are moving into that time now. 

With the codperation of the farm agent of your county, 
such meetings can be arranged and made of mutual advan- 
tage and mutual pleasure. 


produce 


+ 


Most not as afraid of lions as they are 


wien are 


afraid of new ide as, 


THE CHURCH 


ROM time to time one of our Kiwanis objectives is ques- 

tioned. It is the one which tries to inculeate in the hearts 
and minds of our membership the support of the churches 
in their spiritual aims. few of 
feel that Kiwanis has 
nothing to do with religion. This is a 
fallacy. 

The church stands for all the good 
influence this world has ever known, 
either directly or indirectly. That is a 
pretty broad statement. However, use 
your imagination a little and try to 
imagine a churchless world, or one that 
had never known or felt the influence of the church. 


Some 
our members 





The 


very laws of this land of ours are founded on the teachings 


of the Bible. They are all drawn up to conform with the 
teachings of God. All the worth-while things of life seem 
to have emanated from God’s word. Even the objectives of 
Kiwanis are based on His teachings. And where are we 
to hear these teachings? 

We can read our Bibles in the seclusion of our homes, on 
the mountain top, at the ocean side, or down in the valley. 
But do we? Our home is no different than the average 
American home. It contains no family altar. Neither do 
dozens of other homes in our neighborhood, all housing 
respectable, law abiding families. The only place they or 
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we ever hear God’s word is in church, or occasionally over 
the radio. 

We are eager to show our familiarity with the writings 
of all the well known columnists, the news of the day, the 
best selling books and magazines. We argue and talk about 
everything else, but we are reluctant even to mention God’s 
name. 

After we get started on the right track, and if we are so 
constituted that we stay there, we probably do not need the 
church as much as we did in our formative years. Yet if 
we in our richer days, days richer in experience and possibly 
in life’s material things, do not support the church in order 
that it may carry on to serve the younger generation in the 
same way that it served us, how can it survive? 

Supporting the church doesn’t mean making a pledge and 
paying it. Supporting a church so that it will thrive means 
giving of yourself, as well as of your possessions. The 
pastor of a church can do only so much. The church is the 
people, not only the minister, and just how successful a 
church is in its work depends on the people in the church 
and how far they support the minister in his work. In view 
of what the church has done for us, all of us who enjoy the 
benefits of its influence have a moral obligation to help it 
-arry on today, more than any day in its history. 

It isn’t the other fellow’s duty to support the church so 
that you and I may, either directly or indirectly, receive 
benefit from its influence in our communities. It is OUR 
duty. We wouldn’t want to rear our children in a commu- 
nity that had never known the church or felt its influence. 
Human nature is so fallible that it needs a steadying influ- 
ence, and down through the ages that steadying influence 
has been the church. It seems just plain ingratitude not 
to do our bit in supporting it by our gifts, our prayers and 
our presence. 


a 


You can supply your boy with enough money for a 
college education, but making the football team is 
something he has to do for himself. 


NOW IT’S ATLANTA 


INETEEN FORTY’S District Conventions will soon be 

history. All eyes are now turned to the cotton fields, the 
goober patches, the frying chickens, the peaches, the water- 
melons, the hog jowls and turnip greens 
and all the other good things which 
make Atlanta fit into Georgia like a dia- 
mond into a platinum setting. 

The 1941 International Convention is 
already hatching in Atlanta. Perhaps 
it won’t be the best and biggest conven- 
tion ever held by Kiwanis, but if it 
isn’t, it won’t be because those Georgia 
boys haven’t started early, and not be- 
cause they aren’t enthusiastic. We’re betting it will be the 
biggest and the best. 





— 


“T pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make thee beautiful within.”—Whittier. 


DRONES IN THE HIVE 


N every hive of bees there are a few drones. These drones 
live the life of Reilly, eating their share of honey but doing 
no labor toward producing it. The fact that the workers toss 
them out on their ears when winter 
comes, has no bearing on our use of the 
simile. 

In every Kiwanis club there are a few 
drones who live on the honey and get 
the benefits of the club’s fun and frolic, 
yet do but little of the club’s civic work. 

In one of the replies to a question- 
naire of our Board committee brought 
out in an analysis by the Research 
Department, a complaint was made against all the learned 
professions, saying that when the club stood on the street 
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corners selling apples on Apple Day, gave a minstrel show 
for charity, or built a Boy Scout cabin, no lawyer, doctor, 
dentist or college professor sold apples, blacked his face o1 
nailed shingles. 

We do not believe this charge can be sustained. It is 
possible that a few men of the learned professions find it 
difficult to come down off their dignity and do the type of 
Kiwanis work referred to, but they do other work fully as 
valuable. 

It would be interesting to know how many times Kiwanis 
lawyers have drawn up articles of incorporation for their 
clubs, have defended some erring under-privileged boy, and 
have helped some poor widow settle an estate. 

It would also be interesting to know how many times 
Kiwanis dentists have given time and work to the club by 
taking care of the teeth of the poor children sent them, and 
by repairing dentures for indigent old people. 

It would be interesting to know how many times Kiwanis 
doctors have given their time and skill to fix braces to 
crippled children and to remove offending tonsils and 
adenoids. 

It would be equally interesting to know how many poor 
children and old folks have been fitted with glasses by 
Kiwanis oculists and optometrists and thus had their path 
through life made easier. 

It would be still more interesting to know how many 
times school principals and college presidents, because of 
their connection with Kiwanis, have smoothed the path of 
under-privileged young folks who are trying to get an 
education. 

Certainly Kiwanis has every reason to be proud of the 
number and the quality of its membership who are engaged 
in the professions. Their Kiwanis work is not showy. It 
is not advertised by them. It is just fine Kiwanis work done 
without fee or reward away from the club and away from 
the membership. 

But if the work thus done in the name of Kiwanis, and 
in the name of humanity, could be totaled, the club would not 
complain if these men did not black up for minstrel shows 
or sell apples on Apple Day. 

+ 


There are more than twenty mountains in Colorado 
higher than Pike’s Peak, but they have never been 
advertised and nobody knows about them. 


FRESH FISH 


HE difference between a grave and a rut is that the grave 

is deeper, but not so long. 

The unimaginative housewife makes stew out of Sunday’s 
roast beef; has roast lamb on Tuesday, 
lamb stew on Wednesday, corned beef 
and cabbage on Thursday, fish on Fri- 
day and fried chicken Saturday night. 
The husband of such a wife can look 
down the vista of years and know ex- 
actly what he will have for dinner three 
years and six months from next 
Wednesday, if he stayed with her that 
long. 





The unimaginative Kiwanis club is liable to get into a rut 
also, and use little imagination or variety in planning its 
luncheon programs. The same men work at the job year 
after year and produce results for this year which are all 
too close to the programs of last year. 

There are few clubs which do not have a few new mem- 
bers, a few fresh fish from time to time, and there is no 
better way of breaking these new men into Kiwanis activity 
than by giving a Fresh Fish program now and then and 
leaving it up to these new members to work out a program 
of their own. 

Not only is this a good way to break the Kiwanis ice for 
these new members, but it produces a fine number of original 
programs. Unhandicapped by preconceived notions of what 
a Kiwanis program should be, they will bring a fresh view- 
point to the task of entertainment. The resulting programs 
will certainly be different, and anything different has merit. 
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ancy, 


Here she is, 


Top: 


four-footed, keen-eyed, big-hearted and intelligent, ‘‘Her Master's Eyes 


By 


r Dh 


@ Nancy has two eyes and 

they are at the complete 
service of the man who in this 
article pays her a beautiful 
tribute and expresses his ap- 
preciation for her devotedness. 





-Nancy, a 


black shepherd, weight 65 pounds. 


Bottom: Nancy looks around and makes the right 


Past Governor Frank Lawrence, through traffic. 


N YEARS gone by, sightiess people 
handicapped in many ways, 
unable to assume their right- 
the affairs of the world 
assistance of friends to 
guide them. In the past few years, 
great progress has been made for the 
welfare of the sightless men and wom- 
en of our country, partially through 
their own efforts and the splendid co- 
individuals and or- 
ganizations who have recognized that 
the human and spiritual values of life 
are more to be desired than the mate- 


were 
being 
ful place in 
without the 


operation of many 


rial values. 

Various agencies such as schools, li- 
vocational training, radio, 
besides numerous other 


braries, 
rovernment, 


worthy sources, have contributed much 
to the education and entertainment of 
None has accomplished or 


the blind. 


decision 
he above is a familiar sight in Gallup, New Mexico. 


before she takes her master, Immediate 


provided any more Freedom and In- 
dependence than the Seeing Eye School 
located at Morristown, New Jersey. 
Here, the blind are furnished with in- 
telligent guide dogs. One throws away 
forever his sidewalk tapping white 
cane when he enters this now famous 
institution founded on a great human- 
itarian plan to provide guide compan- 
ions for the sightless. 

The physical blind have a desire to 
take their place in the work and play 
of the nation; they are ever ready to 
perform such tasks as may be assigned 
to them; they do not want or ask for 
sympathy but are deeply appreciative 


and grateful for the consideration af- 
forded them. 
Opportunities for worthwhile serv- 


ice to their fellow men, country, com- 
munity and to themselves, have been 


. rn ~ 
immedi Te rast wovernor 


Past President 
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Her Master's Eyes 


S. LAWRENCE 


Southwest Di ricT 
Club of Gallup, New Mexico 


FRANK 


trict: 


Wants 


opened to them through the help of 
these remarkable guide dogs. At the 
Seeing Eye, amidst beautiful surround- 
ings of grounds and buildings, man’s 
most faithful friend is educated to be 
his ever dependable guide and constant 
companion, always ready and anxious 
to respond to his master’s command 
and wishes, being rewarded with an 
affectionate pat and verbal compli- 
ment of ‘“At-a-Girl.’’ The result is 
accomplished through the perfect co- 
ordination of intelligent dogs of stam- 
ina and character and a very efficient 
corps of men devoted and educated in 
this arduous task of patient training. 

The instructors at the are 
young men of exceptional qualifica- 
tions, having a thorough knowledge of 
human and animal psychology enabling 
them to educate the dogs to go forth 


school 


into the world as perfect guides for 
their blind masters. 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered in selecting guide dogs. Not 


all Seeing Eye guides are German 
shepherds, but most of them are. Many 
dogs do not possess the essential qual- 
ities for this highly important task. 
Much speculation exists concerning 
the merits of the male and female ani- 
mal. Both sexes have their fine points. 
The dog must possess a strong, healthy 
body, a high degree of intelligence, a 
kind disposition and above all, ability 
to take the initiative. The Seeing Eye 
dogs are not trained, but educated. 
They are taught certain principles by 
which they can work out the solution 
of thousands of unanticipated traffie 
problems. 

The three commands known to the 
dog are Right, Left and Forward. How- 
ever, a Seeing Eye dog must consider 
every command from the standpoint 
of safety to his blind master; when 
there is danger, the dog must disobey 


the command of his master and take 
the initiative in deciding the best 
course to pursue. The dog, while at 


work, wears a unique harness composed 


of leather shoulder and breast straps 
to which is attached a semi-rigid U 
shaped handle, which is held in the 


left hand of the master. Every move- 
ment of the dog is transferred through 
this novel harness to the master. The 
dog guides his master through traffic, 
in crowded thoroughfares, along the 
uneven sidewalks of our towns and 
cities, in strange buildings, hotels and 
various types of conveyances such as 
(Turn to page 601) 
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The Peony—A Glorified Rose 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 






OU may be a peony lover, but in 

case you are not, here are a few 

of the high lights and interesting 
facts about this wonderful flower. The 
perfect peony is certainly nature’s 
most gorgeous floral masterpiece. 

The peony has been aptly named a 
glorified and is native of the 
steppes of Siberia, in its single form, 
where it grows wild. 

The Orientals cultivated it many 
centuries ago, having numerous peony 
Societies in Japan and China. 

It remained for the French special- 
ists, after the French Revolution at 
Nancy, near Paris, to develop in a 
peony garden, which is still in exist- 
ence, the wonderful double peonies. 
Some of the most striking of these 
modern double peonies are Le Cygne 
(the swan), a beautiful pure white 
delicately petalled flower, some nine 
inches across, as white as the driven 
snow, Sarah Bernhardt, bomb shape, 
pink, of an enormous size, bearing 


rose, 


prolifically year after year, and Mar- 
celle Dessert a delicately tinted flesh 
pink. 

The great French growers at Nancy 


were Calot, Crousse, Dessert, and 
Lemoine, the garden passing from fam- 
ily to family, and from father to son. 

The French growers grew for deli- 
cacy of form, producing such exquisite 
perfect blooms as Solange, a dark 
shaded cream, resembling a_ typical 
sunset, and Philip Rivoire, a delicate 
red of lovely shade, Emile Lemoine, a 
sturdy yet delicate white and a late 
white, is Mary Lemoine, one of the 
latest blooming peonies. The English 
grower, Kelway, produced enormous 
peonies called Kelway’s Glorious, a 
peony measuring almost a foot across. 

The Americans produced some won- 
derful peonies, particularly Brand, the 
Elder and Junior at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, who have given the world some 
of the finest reds, including Brand’s 
Magnificent. The further north, the 


Pact |, 


- ce >) . 1 
rast ternational Pres WN 





@ For more than twenty years 

the writer of this interesting 
article has devoted time and 
efforts to raising these beauti- 
ful flowers. With Mrs. Taylor 
he cut and distributed this year 
more than 25,000 blooms to 
hospitals including those hous- 
ing invalid soldiers. 





better the red color, and the peonies 
prefer a long closed winter, as a rest- 
ing period preparatory to producing in 
a moderately warm summer 
their glorious blooms. 

Karl Rosenfeld is a very fine Amer- 
ican red—dark crimson, producing par- 
ticularly fine flowers of good texture, 
quality and quantity, and most suitable 
to the home grower. 

I have often thought that it 
be a splendid, and very useful objec- 
tive and activity, for Kiwanis clubs, 
particularly in the North and North 
Western parts of the United States and 
Canada to encourage and popularize 
the growing of peonies, so as to de- 
velop peony shows, and in the bloom- 
ing season, to distribute as many as 
possible to the sick and bed ridden. 
I may say that to date this year, Mrs. 
Taylor and I have cut upwards of 25,000 
peony blooms, and distributed them to 
the hospitals throughout greater Win- 

(Turn to page 610) 


season, 


would 
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Gold Digging Deluxe 














Largest gold mining dredge in the world, Ham- 


monton, California Note comparative size of 
men changing lips on the buckets which are 18 
cu. ft. each. 


@ With precious metal at thirty- 
five dollars an ounce the old- 

time dredging system is back 

with streamlined equipment 


if IG, dig, dig, brother, pay! pay! 

pay!” That’s the old familiar 

sing-song and we dig deep and 
ften, and usually like it. But, to ease 
your mind, this is not a story of morals 
but of industry; an important one born 
of man’s desire for gold and the cour- 
his convictions which enables a 
vision to collect. California’s 
history is largely built on gold. Span- 
iards, searching for gold and treasure, 
discovered the new world and included 
California in an ever-widening sphere 
if influence; but it the “49’ers”’ 
American rule, and their descend- 
ants who have made 
California’s mining history. In turn, 
experience there, has spread 
throughout the world and particularly 
is this true of that important branch of 


aye of 
man of 


was 
inder 
and successors 


gained 


mining known as dredging. 
California’s bucket-line dredges, at 
one time, accounted for nearly one-half 
of the state’s annual gold production. 
For a few years, production dwindled 
as dredging areas became depleted but, 
inder the influence of the $35.00 price, 
new areas, marginal under the old 
price, and deeper deposits were brought 
into production so that in very recent 
the dredges have pro- 
duced about 27% of the annual totals. 
The total in 1989 was 1,406,100 fine 
ounces worth, in round figures, $49,- 
200,000.00. That portion produced by 
dredging represents about 1% of the 
known world production for 1939. 
Smaller areas, too shallow for standard 


years, state’s 


ye ° 
Kiwanis 


By HERBERT SAWIN 


ts jt oT > mn Fy if ' ie slifornia 


The first successful gold mining dredge built in California. 


dredging, have, during the past five 
years, been dredged by drag-line out- 
fits used on the bank ahead of floating 


washing plants. Probably over one- 
hundred such plants have been used, 


more or less successfully, and in 19389 
produced gold worth about $4,000,000.00 
or 4/13 of the total produced by larger 
dredges. 

Travelers in the dredging areas of 
California are aware, in some degree at 
least, of huge piles of washed cobbles. 
These are rock tailings from dredging 
operations. Aesthetically-minded peo 
ple object to them but, if fair-minded, 
acknowledge that they represent years 
of effort in adding to the world’s sup- 
ply of gold; that precious metal which, 
from times antedating written records, 
has held the admiration and confidence 
of mankind. Used probably at first for 
personal adornment and for implements 
(solid gold barbless fish-hooks are dug 
out of gravel in South America) gold 
has formed the only universally ac- 
ceptable basis for credit. Our modern 
business depends upon a great hoard of 
it, kept safely by our government to 
back our currency. Thirty-five paper 


dollars, worth an ounce of gold, are 
good dollars. 


You and I, without being 
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conscious of that fact, take those paper 
dollars daily and pass them on to pur- 
chase our needs. Economists take both 
sides of the question: “Why gold?”, but 
are inclined to overlook the ingrained 
respect for the yellow metal which every 
man, savage or civilized, has for it. In 
times of stress, it is hoarded, if not as 
coin, then as jewelry; if not legally, 
than illegally. History tells us that and 


human nature, being what it is, con- 
firms the fact. 

Technically minded travelers learn 
that these modern gold-diggers are 


marvels of mechanical efficiency. Start- 
ing with imported ideas, based on 
dredges built in New Zealand between 
1870-1890, far-sighted mining men in 
California built dredges to recover gold 
deposited in river bed gravel. Dredges 
had been used in Montana during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century 
but conditions in California made cer- 


tain mechanical changes desirable, in 
fact, necessary, before any great de- 


It was constructed and operated in 1898 
by W. P. Hammon and Associates. 


gree of success was possible. Without 
going into detail, it is worthy of note 
that, from the time of the first dredge 
built in the Oroville area, dredgemen 
have codperated with one another, ex- 
changing ideas and experiences. This 
made possible rapid development and 
the crude early-day dredges soon took 
on the form of modern equipment and 
were successful from the start. Today, 
two mammoth gold-diggers in Califor- 
nia excavate gravel 112 feet and 124 
feet respectively below water level 
against banks 50 feet or more high. In 
other words, gold-bearing gravels, 180 
feet below ground level, laid down cen- 
turies, perhaps ages, ago by ancient 
rivers, are being dredged and today 
contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity, state and nation. Dredges like 
these represent an investment well over 
$1,000,000.00 each. Thousands of men 
are employed, both directly in operation 
and in maintenance and manufacture. 
Dredges are great consumers of capital 
goods, steel products especially. Electric 
power is a large item of operating ex- 
pense which indirectly supports many 
men and their families. Lubricating 
greases and oils are used by the car- 
(Turn to page 603) 
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International Committee Suggestions 





MUSIC 


By HOWELL M. WHITAKER 


: . : 
Chairman of Committee 


T IS difficult to submit a plan for the 

activities of Committees on Music 
throughout Kiwanis International 
which would fit every locale and con- 
dition; consequently, we must more or 
less generalize suggestions covering 
this phase of Kiwanis work. Kiwanian 
F. Kale Mathias, member of our Com- 
mittee on Music, submits the following 
suggestions on this third item of our 
1940 Music Program. 

“One of the most important phases 


of our 1940 Program is the Kiwanis 
clubs founding and development of 
Junior Glee Clubs, Orchestras, Drum 


and Bugle Corps, ete., in their respec- 
tive communities. Individual club par- 
ticipation in this important activity 
represents to the fullest the genuine 
and profound desire of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to serve their communities 
and their nation to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. No phase is more im- 
portant in any community than the 
welfare of the youth, which transforms 
into the leadership and vitality of to- 
morrow. It is therefore the responsi- 
bility of the present controlling group 
to endeavor to so educate, inspire and 
elevate their successors that the future 
generations will realize an improve- 
ment and development beyond the pres- 
ent standards and level of living. 

“Practically every high school or- 
chestra and glee club in the various 
communities is operating on a small ap- 
propriation, and many deserving stu- 
dents of music, because of stringent 
financial circumstances, find it impos- 
sible to take advantage of the splendid 
musical training and opportunities af- 
forded. In addition, many Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations, as well as YMCA 
and YWCA would welcome the en- 
couragement of a Kiwanis Music Com- 
mittee in establishing a Drum and Bu- 
gle Corps, Orchestra, or some singing 
group. Many times such musical or- 
ganizations require equipment, uni- 
forms, etc., which opens an additional 
field for active Kiwanis participation 
in those cases in which the founding of 
a new group would not be feasible or 
practical. 

“In larger cities any of the public 
welfare groups will aid in the analysis 
and investigation of the situation, and 


will codperate by making recommenda- 
tions of sections particularly in need of 
such educational and character-build- 
ing diversion. 

“Tt is not difficult to find or to build 
a worthy musical organization. Some 
local conditions warrant the establish- 
ment of a Glee Club, because of lack 
of instrumentalists, etc. Undoubtedly 
there exists in your community today 
some organization that is struggling 
along on a limited budget. The codper- 
ation and sponsorship of your Kiwanis 
club will be most welcome and bene- 
ficial. 

“Arrange your participation after 
careful survey of the particular set of 
factors operating in your community. 
Serve the needs of youth, and you are 
building not only for today, but for 
posterity. It is a challenge for Kiwanis 
—it can be achieved—it has been done 
in other communities with great 


cess.’”’ 


suc- 








AGRICULTURE 
By GEORGE KIENHOLZ 


Chairman of Committee 
AVE you ever studied the sug- 
gested Program for Clubs for 1940 
as outlined by the Committee on Agri- 


culture ? 

Some clubs in large cities have of- 
fered the comment that this 
is designed to meet the needs of the 
average Kiwanis club but not those of 
the club in a metropolitan area. 

Can it be that such a conclusion is 
based on assumption rather than close 
study? 


program 


We are asking especially that you 
consider the avenues of service open 
to you as outlined in the Committee 


Program for Clubs in 1940 under 1, a, 
and b, “Encouraging improved market- 
ing conditions,” and under 3, a, b, and 
ce, “Enlisting the friendship and co- 
operation of the rural business man.” 

Special bulletins are available cover- 
ing either of these two subjects by 
writing to Kiwanis International or to 
a member of the International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

In addition, many of our metropoli- 
tan clubs are especially anxious to de- 
vote at least one program per year to 
the subject of agriculture. 

With that thought in mind, we are 
sending to all clubs a suggested pro- 
gram, applicable to all clubs, covering 
the subject of agriculture. 


rire woes. / (s 
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LY oes 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Chairman of 





Committee 


IWANIANS can aid greatly in the 

movement toward unification of re- 
sources of both men and materials for 
national defense. Kiwanians are key 
men in each local community and hence 
are in strategic positions to keep this 
program on a sane footing. We must 
still think in terms of men as they are 
and their abilities both known and un- 
known. We must also think in terms 
of jobs which are now available for 
these men—and, especially in your own 
community. We must also think in 
terms of what jobs will be available in 
the future. 

May I suggest several ways in which 
you may aid? Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

1. Either make, or aid the 
authorities in making, a youth sur- 
vey and an occupational survey in 
your local community. A _ bulletin, 
“How to Conduct a Community Oc- 
cupational Survey,” may be 
tained upon request from Interna- 
tional Headquarters. 

2. Make available counseling services 
especially to out-of-school youth and 
to rural youth. The defense pro- 
gram will be able to absorb many 
of them. It is up to you to see that 
they are absorbed properly. 

3. Have the following people appear 
before your club as speakers and 
have them talk on ‘‘What Kiwanis 
Can Do for Us—and What We Can 
Do to Help Kiwanis.” 

a. State Director of N. Y. A. 

b. Member from the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 
especially the Trade and Indus- 
trial Supervisor. He can talk on 
defense programs. 

c. State Supervisors of Guidance. 

1. The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the United 
States Office of Education has a 
field man available to aid local com- 
munities in setting up or evaluating 


school 


ob- 


guidance programs. If you wish 
him, contact Mr. Harry A. Jager, 


Chief of Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. This service 
also has a vast amount of guidance 
literature which is free for the ask- 
ing. 

(Turn to page 600) 
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WESTERN CANADA 


HE district’s convention, held in 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, August 
19-20, was generally considered one 


of the most constructive and profitable 
held in the district. District Gov- 
Bigelow conducted the 


evel 
ernor Jesse K. 
sessions in a masterly manner. 

While practically all entertainment 
was eliminated owing to war condi- 
tions, 105 men and five ladies attended, 
and interest was maintained at the 
various All clubs but one 
were represented, and seven past gov- 
ernors, including Past International 
President F. Trafford Taylor, official 
representative, and all lieutenant gov- 
ernors were in attendance. 

Kiwanians W. W. Kennedy, M. C. 
K. C., Winnipeg, and M, A. MacPher- 
son, K. C., Regina, devoted consider- 
able time to panels on War Service 
and Public Affairs, with profitable re- 
sults, 

of 


dress 


sessions. 


the ad- 
Elton, 


interest was 
Governor D. H. 


principal 
of Past 


K. C., who paid tribute to the value 
of friendship between men. Past Gov 
ernors Ewart G. Macpherson and J. J. 
Smith pleased their hearers with very 
interesting and instructive addresses. 
District Secretary Fred T. Robins 
in his report showed that the member- 
ship of the clubs in Western Canada 
had increased during the year, and that 
25 members were in active service. 
The following officers 
for 1941: Governor—George H. 
Burke, Port Arthur-Fort William, On- 
tario; Lieutenant Governors, Division I, 
Ernest Gagnon, St. Boniface, Manitoba; 
Division II, Dr. Hugh Young, Moos 
Jaw, Saskatchewan; Division III, Percy 
L. F. Riches, Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
The 1941 convention will be held at 
Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 


were elected 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 
N AUGUST 25-27 the 
Mississippi-West Tennessee  Dis- 
trict held its Twenty-second Annual 
Convention in the city of Gulfport, 
Mississippi, presided over by District 
Governor W. D. Cotton of Rayville, 
Louisiana. 
A religious musicale at the Gulfport 
First Presbyterian Church opened the 
convention on the night of August 24. 


Louisiana- 


A feature of this program was the 
presentation to the district of a silk 
Union Jack, the British flag, as a token 
of unity and friendship, by the gov- 
ernor of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District. International President Mark 
A. Smith, official representative, made 
the actual presentation with Governor 
Cotton accepting. 

Other highlights of the entertain- 
ment program, arranged by the Gulf 
port club, included a fish fry at Gulf- 
port Small Craft Harbor, a boat trip 
to Ship Island, the annual ball, a pic 
ture party, a golf tournament, 
and several sight-seeing tours. 


show 


The wives and daughters of visiting 
delegates were honored by the ladies 
of the host club with a 
ceptions, luncheons and bridge parties. 


series of re- 


All previous attendance records were 
broken. Those in charge of registra- 
tion announced that the official figure 
was given at 420, whereas the highest 
at previous conventions was 325. 

From Louisiana came the Jennings 
club, with 34 members, to receive club 
attendance laurels the third straight 
vear. 

The election of officers, adoption of 
various resolutions, the awarding of 
trophies and other business, preceded 
the concluding fellowship luncheon, 
which the convention. This ac- 
tivity included the presentation of 


closed 











Boat loaded with 200 of the 500 delegates to the regres teh Tennessee District Con- 
i 


vention at Gulfport, Mississippi. The chartered cruise came as a high 


ght of the second day's program. 
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plaques to three secretaries in recogni- 
tion of promptness in making reports, 
as follows: C. H. Brandon, Gulfport; 
E. M. Bee, Brookhaven, and A. J. Brew- 
erton, Greenwood. 

A move was recommended that the 
American flag be displayed in every 
American schoolroom with the Kiwanis 
clubs to supply the flags. 

Unanimous vote recommended that 
Alexandria, Louisiana, be the conven- 
tion city for 1941. 

Evan W. Carroll, Memphis, was 
elected governor for the coming year. 
The new lieutenant governors include, 
Division II, L. A. Pyle, New Albany, 
Mississippi; Division I, Thomas Gib- 
bons, Laurel, Mississippi; Division III, 
M. Hull, Opelousas, Louisiana, and Di- 
IV, Edwin Madison, Bastrop, 
Louisiana. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


vision 


HE greatest convention of the Pa- 
cific-Northwest District was held at 
Spokane, Washington, August 18-20. 


Registration total of 


all previous 


1350 surpassed 
records. Convention 
the famous Daven- 
Hotel and at the governor’s ban- 
the entire lobby and mezzanine 
were set up to accommodate the 
1150 participants. 

Kiwanis International was repre 
sented by International President Mark 
A. Smith and International Trustee R. 
McCuish. Sixteen of the 17 
active past governors were present, 
together with all the district officers 
and the representatives of 91 of the 99 
clubs of the district. 


ses- 
sions were held in 
port 
quet 
floor 


George 


Extensive plans were made for the 
convention by the host clubs, Spokane 
and Spokane Valley, and the entertain- 
ment and social events were perfectly 
coordinated with the 
to the end that everyone was delighted 
with their days in the Inland Empire. 
Many in attendance drove via the huge 


business sessions 





government project at Grand Coulee 
Dam to view the spectacular scenery 
surrounding the area. A great evening 
event was staged during the conven- 
tion at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, where 
outdoor supper was served and aquatic 
events together with boat rides on the 
lake gave the folks of Kiwanis a thrill- 
ing’ variation. 

Among the most active participants 


in the work of the convention were: 
Presiding Officer, District Governor 
Jack B. Godfrey, Portland; Nomina- 
tions Chairman, J. N. Emerson, Pull- 


man; Resolutions Chairman, Claude, 
W. Barrick, Tillamook; Elections Chair- 
man, William D. Lyness, Tacoma; Cre- 
dentials Chairman, Fred J. Patten, St. 
Helens; Clinic Chairman, Charles F. 
Walker, Portland; Song Leader, Taylor 


Dunlap, Hoquiam; Convention Chair- 
man, Alfred H. Syverson and Presi- 
dent J. E. E. Royer, Spokane; Presi- 


dent, Harry Kelley, Spokane Valley. 


Addresses were made b residen 
Add Ww made by P lent 


Mark A. Smith, Trustee R. George 
McCuish, Edward P. Ryan, Spokane; 


‘ 


Past Governor C. O. Gengelbach, Eric 
A. Johnston, Spokane, and Dr. Adam 
S. Bennion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The convention opened with an In- 
spirational Service, which included a 
Memorial Service for the 44 Kiwanians 
who have departed during the conven- 
tion year. A general pep breakfast 
gave the proceedings an enthusiastic 
impetus. 

Arthur §. Cory, member of the 
Chehalis, Washington, club, was elected 
governor for 1941. The new Lieuten- 
ant Governors are as follows: De Fore 
Cramblitt, Anacortes; C. Arthur Foss, 
Ballard-Seattle; Richard K. Clarke, 
Renton; John D. Glann, Chehalis; Paul 
Weaver, Ellensburg; E. N. Layton, Col- 
fax, Washington; Robert M. Duncan, 
Burns; Lee R. Richey, Beaverton; Arlie 
G. Walker, McMinnville, and Philip S. 
Hitchcock, Bend, Oregon. Harold C. 
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Jones, Portland, was re-elected District 
Secretary-Treasurer. The joint meet- 
ing of 1940-1941 district officers will 
be held in Chehalis, Washington, in 
November. 

Salem, Oregon, was selected as the 


site for the 1941 convention. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


HE Twenty-First Rocky Mountain 
District Convention was held at 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, August 26-28. 


the con 
women. 


The registered attendance at 
vention was 187 men and 115 
The convention opened at noon with 


a meeting of the district Board of 
Trustees. The host club, Scottsbluff, 
had arranged entertainment for Sun 
day afternoon consisting of a model 


airplane contest and a baseball game 
between Kiwanis sponsored teams, also 
a trip by the Chamber of Commerce 
to nearby historical spots. 

The first general held 
Sunday evening with District Governor 
Roy W. Foard presiding. This session 
was addressed by Dr. Bryan S. Stoffer, 
President of Doane Crete, 
Nebraska, which was followed by the 
presentation of the convention theme. 
Official representative was Internation 
al Trustee Franklin C. Haven. 

The business sessions Monday fore 
noon and afternoon were devoted to 
reports of progress by the district of- 
ficers and to achievements of individual 
clubs by club presidents. 

Monday evening, the Mitchell club, 
ten miles distant from Scottsbluff, 
acted as host on the occasion of the 
governor’s banquet, which consisted of 
musical entertainment and dancing. 

The convention closed Tuesday noon, 
following a fellowship luncheon. Trus- 
tee Haven gave the principal address. 

The district officers elected for 1941 
are: Governor, Dr. C. M. Pierce, Cha- 
dron, Nebraska; Lieutenant Governors, 
Division I, Forest R. Hall, Laramie, 


session was 


College, 





Eleven hundred and fifty participants were present at the concluding banquet honoring District Governor Jack Godfrey at the Pacific-Northwest District 
Convention held at Spokane, Washington. 
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Wyoming; Division II, Giffin B. Hardy, 
Soulder, Colorado; Division III, D. A. 
Nichols, Manitou Springs, Colorado; 
Division IV, E. N. Frye, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; Division V, Dr. C. R. Watson, 
Mitchell, Nebraska. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

IXTY Kiwanians and their ladies 

from a number of Southern Cali- 
fornia clubs were present at a reunion 
President Loren H. Haskin, 
Pomona, California, and Mrs. Haskin 
and Kiwanian Harold C. Dewey and 
Mrs. Dewey as joint hosts at the Dewey 
home. Guests included those who made 
the journey to Minneapolis to attend 
the International 

Kiwanian Dewey and 
opened the meeting following the sup- 
per. He introduced the special guests 
who came from different parts of Cali- 
fornia, including Edgar Robinson, 
Santa Barbara, former lieutenant 
ernor of Division IX, and chairman for 
the district convention to be held in 
October at Santa Barbara, and Presi- 
dent Edward H. Stamm, Santa Barbara, 
and Mrs. Stamm. 

President Stanley Van Dyke, Pasa- 
dena, who served as chairman of train 
activities the convention trip, 
was master of ceremonies. President 
Haskin read telegrams and letters from 
present and closed 

talk on ‘“Friend- 


given by 


convention. 
presided 


gov- 


during 


those unable to be 
the 
ship.” 


A splendid musical program was pro- 


meeting with a 


vided by Hollis Davenny, Los Feliz, 
chairman of music activities for the 
district, who sang several selections 


which greatly pleased the listeners, 
and President Norman Abbott, Ontario, 
and James Sexton, Ventura, also took 
part. Loren Adair, Pomona, served 
as piano accompanist. 

Hon. Frank F. Merriam, Long Beach, 
former governor of the state of Cali- 
fornia, reported on the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, to which he was a 
delegate. 

Others who addressed the assemblage 
briefly were Lieutenant Governor 
Charles J. Griffin, Beverly Hills; Lieu- 
tenant Governor James. Bowers, and 
Past President Amos Du Bois, San 
Gabriel. 

Motion pictures also provided enter- 
tainment with Past President Stuart 
Wheeler of the Claremont club showing 
pictures of the Boston Convention in 
1939 and Lieutenant Governor Bowers 
showing pictures of the 1940 conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 
ORE than 165 Kiwanians from 
Aberdeen, Huron, Madison, Web- 

ster and Redfield, South Dakota; and 

Madison, Ortonville and Montevideo, 

Minnesota, gathered at Watertown, 

South Dakota, for an inter-club picnic 

and get-together. 

Preceding the picnic, the ladies com- 
peted in bridge while the men con- 
fined their activities to the golf links. 
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International President Mark A. Smith addressing the Georgia-Florida inter-district rally at Ocala, 


Florida. 


Left to right at speakers’ table with head on hand, District Secretary Karl Lehmann; top of 


head of International Chairman of Achievement Reports Frank Wright; International Chairman of 


Public Affairs ( 
H 


L. Smith; President Mark Smith; Mrs. George Simpson; Governor George E. 
Edwin Baker, Florida District; Mrs. Baker; Lieutenant 


District; Mrs. Wallace Sturgis; Governor J. 


Harold Hippler; Chairman Program Committee and former Lieutenant Governor 


Simpson, Georgia 


Governor Fount Rion; Mrs. Rion and Immediate Past District Governor J. Newton Lummus. 


Kiwanian L. S. Spencer was in charge 
of golf, while Mrs. Spencer headed 
a committee in charge of bridge. 

Kiwanians F. Gellerman, Webster, 
and John W. Headley, Madison, came 
in first and the men’s golf 
tournament. 


second in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HAT was acclaimed to be the most 

delightful and enjoyable Kiwanis 
gathering ever attended by either 
group, was when the Johnson City, 
New York and Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 
clubs met recently. 

Kiwanians of the Johnson City club 
were invited with their ladies to join 
the members of the Plymouth club in a 
meeting at Lake Carey, Pennsylvania. 
This required each group to travel a 
distance of over 50 miles, but the re- 
sponse was most encouraging and his- 
tory was made for both clubs. 

The customary group singing 
participated in by all and Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles R. Stowe, Johnson City, 
and President LeRoy Keefer, Ply- 
mouth, told of their clubs’ various 
activities. 

Johnson City has the honor of having 


was 


as a member of its club, the oldest 
active fire chief in the State of New 
York. 


Plymouth is the home of State Gov- 
ernor Arthur H. James of Pennsylvania, 
who was the first president of the club 
and is now an honorary member. 


FLORIDA 

VER 438 Florida and Georgia Ki- 

wanians and their ladies were 
present at the Inter-District dinner 
held at Silver Springs, Ocala, Florida, 
August 1, to welcome International 
President Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 

The meeting was an annual event of 
Division II and has always attracted 
Kiwanians from many parts of the 
state, but this year the event was elab- 


orated into an inter-district rally at 
which there were 39 Florida clubs, six 
Georgia and one North Carolina club 
represented. 

The Georgia District Governor, 
George E. Simpson, Valdosta, and Mrs. 
Simpson were guests of honor and Gov- 
ernor Simpson made a fine address. 
District Governor J. Edwin Baker, 
Umatilla, Florida, and Mrs. Baker act- 
ed as hosts for the occasion and Gov- 
introduced President 


ernor Baker 


Smith. 

Kiwanians and their ladies began ar- 
riving early in the afternoon and they 
went to Silver Springs for entertain- 
ment and a sports program. 

President Wallace E. Sturgis, Ocala, 
and former Lieutenant Governor Hor- 
Smith, chairman of the Program 
Committee of the Ocala club, seemed to 
be everywhere at once and served effi- 
ciently. 

While the Gainesville club had the 
greatest attendance of any visiting Ki- 
wanians with 39 present, the Miami 
club won the attendance trophy with 
ten members, as they had traveled 6500 
miles to be present. 


ace L. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


T THE charter night meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Winfield, Kansas, 
July 30, there were present visiting 
Kiwanians representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Wichita, Augusta, Eldorado, 
Lawrence, Newton, and Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
The sponsoring club, Arkansas City, 
suspended its regular meeting and came 
in a body. Guest speakers were the 
presidents of Lions and Rotary clubs, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, secre- 
tary of Chamber of Commerce, com- 
manders of the Foreign Wars, and 
American Legion, and the city commis- 
sioners. The program was _ presided 
over by Lieutenant Governor C. D. 
Grant, Arkansas City, and Lester 
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Weatherwax, Wichita, led the commun- 
ity singing. 

District Governor William H. Bryan, 
St. Louis, made the presentation 
speech, response being made by Presi- 
dent Vern W. Hoover, Winfield. 

Gifts to the new club included a 
beli and gavel from the Arkansas city 
club; Kiwanis plaque from Wichita; 
United States and Canadian flags from 
Eldorado, and several vases of flowers. 

Telegrams and letters were received 
from a large number of clubs in the 
district and from the International 
Secretary, Fred. C. W. Parker 

The program was concluded 
singing of ‘‘God Bless America.’’ 

Officers and directors of the new 
club are: President, Vern W. Hoover; 
Vice-President, Charles Hamm; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Raymond Wilvers; Di- 
rectors, Clyde L. Huitt, J. L. Lunsford, 
Orville G. Congdon, K. A. Benson, 
G. B. Woodell, Roy Savage and Don 
Goldsmith. 


with 


GEORGIA 

HE Valdosta Kiwanis club was host, 

September 5, to the eight clubs of 
Division III, honoring International 
President Mark A. Smith, who was the 
principal speaker. 

This was Ladies’ Night and was well 
attended, some 150 enjoying the din- 
ner and the occasion. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James V. Carmichael, Division I; 
Lieutenant Governor G. Maynard 
Smith, Cairo, Division III; District Gov- 
ernor George E. Simpson; District 
Secretary Horace G. Caldwell; Presi- 
dent Merrill Ellinor, Valdosta, and 
Secretary I. H. Tillman, Valdosta, were 
in attendance. 


NEW ENGLAND 

HE Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, 

Massachusetts, had its first inter-club 
meeting, with 79 members and several 
guests in attendance. 

President Thomas A. Dutton wel- 
comed the Kiwanians and presented 
Lieutenant Governor G. Ernest Spear 
who spoke regarding the district con- 
vention. He introduced District Secre- 
tary Patrick T. Kennealley, and the 
speaker of the evening, International 
Vice-President James P. Gallagher. 

Kiwanian Louis Hack, Quincy, led 
the community singing with Kiwanian 
Charles Killmer, Plymouth, accompan- 
ist, at the piano. 

Gustave Maertins, past president of 
Quincy club, presided at the meeting 
and presented a traveling chest to the 
Plymouth club. 

A number of the Quincy members 
visited the Y.M.C.A. camp during the 
afternoon, as the club has several 
youths at the camp. 

More than 700 Kiwanians and their 
guests from every section of New Eng- 
land attended the dinner at Newton, 
Massachusetts, in honor of James P. 


the Newton District Court, also past 
president of the Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, club, past district governor, 
and former International trustee. 

President John A. Janse, Newton, 
presided at the dinner and District 
Governor Fred Mitchell was the toast- 
master. Former International Trustee, 
Thomas E. Babb, Jr., gave the address 
of welcome. 

Guests of honor included Mayor Paul 
M. Goddard and former Mayor Edwin 
O. Childs, who gave an address. 

A feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a traveling bag to Vice- 
President Gallagher by E. J. Pease. 
Bouquets of flowers were presented to 
Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Janse. 

Kiwanian Wilfred Chagnon was 
chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, assisted by Kiwanians 
Archibald C. Bellinger, John O’Don- 
nell, John A. Janse and Austin Shea 

The Kiwanis Club of Westport, 
Connecticut, received its charter Au- 
gust 27, from District Governor Fred 

Mitchell, Lynn, Massachusetts, with 
President William E. Stone, Westport, 
accepting. 

The meeting was opened by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Michael Svihra, Bridge- 
port, who acted as toastmaster. Invo- 
cation given by Rev. Robert B. 
Foote. 


was 


The address of welcome was given 
by William P. Clark, treasurer of the 


Cit, of Westport, response being made 
by former Lieutenant Governor John 
Keogh, Jr., Norwalk, the sponsoring 
club. 

In brief talks, greetings 
Rotary club were given by 
W. Clark Crossman; from Rotary In- 
ternational by Anson T. Leary, West- 
port; and Westport Chamber of Com- 
merce by Vice President Arthur E. 
Corbin. -ast District Governor Roy 


from the 
President 


f, HOME CLUB 





Kiwanians and their wives attending inter-club meetin 
District Secretary Horace Caldwell, Valdosta ; Secretary I. 


row from left to right: 
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F. Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts, 
spoke briefly concerning the district 
convention. 


The principal address of the evening 
was given by International Vice Presi- 
dent James P. Gallagher, Newton, 
Massachusetts. Secretary of the State 
of Connecticut Sara B. Crawford, 
spoke briefly and greetings from the 
sponsoring club were extended by for- 
mer International Trustee Ernest F. 
McGregor, Norwalk. 

President Ralph W. 
Haven, Connecticut, 
wanis banner 


Nichols, New 
presented the Ki- 
as a gift from his club. 
The Bridgeport club presented road 
signs through President Edgar L. 
Haines; the United States flag by the 
Stamford club through President New- 
ton C. Dodge; an order for auxiliary 
road sign plates by the Darien club, 
through President William Cotta; the 
Canadian flag by the Hartford club 
through President Lewis H. Knapp; the 
gong and gavel by the Norwalk club 
through President Perey A. Taylor; 
the pole for the United States flag by 
the New Canaan club through Kiwan- 
ian Paul Castner and the secretary’s 
kit from District Secretary Patrick T. 
Kennealley, Salem, in behalf of the 
district. The gifts were accepted by 
Vice President Frank Zack, Westport. 

The Westport Rotary club attended 
in a body and delegations of visiting 
Kiwanians were present from the fol- 
lowing clubs: Stamford, Darien, New 
Canaan, Norwalk, Bridgeport, Shelton, 
New Haven, Hartford, and Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Shelburne Falls, Orange, 
Lynn, Salem and Newton, Massachu- 
setts; and Brooklyn, New York. 

The setting was a rather unusual one 
for a charter night as the speaker’s 
table was on an open air terrace fac- 
ing the various Kiwanians and their 
ladies and guests who were seated on 
three sides of the porch of the club 











of Division HI. Back 


at Valdosta, Georgia, 
H. Tillman, Val- 





dosta; Lieutenant Governor James V. Carmichael, Marietta ; International President Mark A. Smith, 

Thomaston ; District Governor George E. Simpson, Valdosta; Lieutenant Governor G. Maynard Smith, 

Cairo, and President Merrill Ellinor, Valdosta. Front row, left to right: Mrs. I. H. Tillman, Mrs. 

George E. Simpson, Mrs. Mark A. a om Caldwell, Mrs. Maynard Smith and Mrs. 
erri inor. 


Gallagher, after he had been chosen 
vice-president of Kiwanis International. 
Vice-President Gallagher is clerk of 
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house which surrounds the open air 
terrace. 

The meeting was closed by the sing- 
“God Bless America,” after 
acts of entertainment and 


ing of 
several 
dancing. 

The officers of the new club are as 
follows: President, William E. Stone; 
Vice President, Frank Zack; Secretary, 
John Avery; Treasurer, Arthur M. 
Hunter; Directors, Edward J. Butner, 
Alan E. Breslin, Joseph T. Horosky, 
Robert Walsh, Curtis P. Sporbert, 
Chester G. Coley and Joseph E. Smith. 


INDIANA 

TAEING as his “text”? the first line 
of one of the popular club songs of 

“A jolly good bunch of build- 

International Secretary Fred. 


Kiwanis, 
crs we,” 


C. W. Parker urged the members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Bremen and their 
guests from Nappanee, Mishawaka, 
South Bend, Plymouth and Rochester, 


to enter whole-heartedly into the spirit 
of the Kiwanis program building better 
communities and better citizenship, His 
the principal feature of 
the program when the Bremen club was 
host to neighboring clubs in an inter- 
club meeting. 

President W. D. Buchanan, Bremen, 
presided during the meeting. Marimba 
during the dinner. 
introduced by Vice 


address was 


music played 


The 


was 
speaker Was 


President G,. A. Birkey, Bremen, who 
had arranged the program. Glenn 
Kropf, South Bend, chairman of the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee, was 
also presented to the meeting. 
President Buchanan presented the 


visiting club presidents—-Glenn Kropf, 
South Bend; Mintle Hostetter, Nap- 
panee; “Pat” Patterson, Mishawaka, 
and Dan Gibson, Plymouth—each of 
whom the members of his 
delegation. Other guests present 
were Kiwanians C. B. Harms and W. 
I.. Moore, Rochester, and Russell Squire, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Among those specially honored were 
Henry Eastman of Nappanee and H. L. 
Walter of Bremen. 


introduced 
own 
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The Kiwanis Club of North Central, Chicago, promote activities of character building as well as care 
for physical needs of these under-privileged children. Here is the recently presented ‘‘Kiddies Kabaret.”’ 


CAPITAL 


IWANIANS from a dozen clubs as- 

sembled July 30, to join with the 
members of the new Halethorpe, Mary- 
land, club and their ladies in an inter- 
esting program, the central feature of 
which was the presentation of the char- 
ter to this newest Capital District club. 
Nearly 200 Kiwanians and ladies en- 
joyed the interesting occasion. 

Governor Nelson Sutton was _ the 
guest of honor, and in a splendid ad- 
dress presented the charter, which was 
received by President F. Wendell Mac- 
Leod of the new club. Lieutenant Gov- 


ernor Waitman F. Zinn presided, and 
Past Governors Walter Cole, Merle 


Towner and Miles F. Reifsnyder were 
among the guests. 

Many nearby clubs gave substantial 
expression of their welcome to the new 
club. On behalf of the North Balti- 
more club, President Albert Taylor 
presented a United States flag; Presi- 
dent Osborne Beall on behalf of the 
Pikesville club, a Canadian flag, and 
President John R. T. Hedeman of the 
Baltimore club, a Kiwanis. banner. 
Other gifts were a gong from Towson, 





Playground equipment was presented to the city park by the Martinez, California, club. 
(center) are Kiwanians Robert Henderson, director of In i 
The boys shown were instructed in school shops made available by Kiwanian 


intendent of schools. 


In back row 
dustrial Education and Forrest Routt, super- 


Routt. 


presented by President Milton Brooks; 
a gavel from Ellicott City, by Presi- 
dent Leon A. Kochman; a guest regis- 
ter by Lieutenant Governor Zinn, and 
a secretary’s book, by Secre- 
tary James H. Seeley, Towson. Each 
of these expressions of good will were 
appropriately accepted by some officer 
of the new club. 

The famous quartet of the Baltimore 


record 


club enlivened the evening with sev- 
eral numbers, and led the large audi- 


ence in group singing. 

Following are the new officers: 
President, F. Wendell MacLeod; Vice- 
President, Edgar L. Wade; Secretary, 
Owen Walker; Treasurer, George E. 
Foss; Directors, John W. Bishop, Harry 
MacLeod, Frederick V. Beitler, Robert 
E. Kennedy, William F. Sanders, Ralph 
W. Smith and David H. Richardson. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
RESENTATION of its charter was 
made to the Kiwanis Club of Jones- 

boro, Tennessee, recently. 

Nearly 100 Kiwanians and guests 
were present from Kiwanis Clubs of 
Elizabethton, Bristol, Kingsport, Gate 
City and Johnson City, Tennessee. 

The program opened with the sing- 
ing of “‘America” and a vocal solo by 
Richard Rosson. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mayor Robert M. 
May, response being made by Colonel 
Lee B. Harr, manager of the Soldiers’ 
Home in Johnson City. Lieutenant 
Governor W. C. Wilson made the char- 
ter presentation, President W. C. Alli- 
son presided and invocation was given 
by Rev. E. H. Yankee. A telegram 
from International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker was read to the club. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
W. C. Allison; Vice-President, W. L. 
Hoss; Secretary, R. W. Kirkpatrick; 
Treasurer, W. B. Taylor; Directors, 
Raymond Rosson, Robert M. May, Jess 
G. Smith, Dr. George A. Byrd, Dr. A. 
J. Willis, A. A. Trusler and Mitchell 
Walker. 
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Safety flag donated by San Antonio, Texas, club. 
Safety Committee. i X 
Far right: H. L. 


San Antonio, Texas, 
Hoists Safety Flag 


The 13th consecutive day free of a 
traffic fatality in San Antonio was 
marked by the hoisting of a flag 
signifying a deathless day. It was 


hoisted on top of police headquarters by 
representatives of the Kiwanis club, 
San Antonio Safety Commission, San 
Antonio Safety Clearing House and the 
police department. 

The ‘“‘deathless day” flag, a green 
banner bearing a white cross in the 
center of a white circle, was turned 
over to John Cape, chairman of the 
Safety Commission, by Arthur G. 
Randol, chairman of the Kiwanis Club 
Safety Committee and Ward Orsinger, 
committee member. 

The flag is one of four which will 
be flown daily from downtown build- 
ings, and will be replaced with a red 
and black banner centered with a white 
skull and crossbones on a day in which 
a death from a traffic accident in the 
city occurs. 

With the opening of school, similar 
flags marking deathless or fatal days 
will be flown at each of the San 





Left: Arthur G. Randol, chairman, Kiwanis Club 
Third from left: Ward Orsinger, member of Kiwanis Club Safety Committee. 
Bridgman, president of club. 


Antonio public schools. 

Hoisting of the flag at the police 
station followed a Kiwanis club lunch- 
eon program devoted to safety. 


Fullerton, California, 
Gives Oranges to Motorists 

When big men of a thriving munic- 
ipality put aside their various occu- 
pations and with their hats filled with 
oranges and their lapels glaring with 
huge fruit badges, stand in the center 


of the street and pass out oranges to 

motorists—it must mean they are sold 

on something out of the ordinary. 
This scene was staged in Fullerton, 


California, during the city’s Orange 
Festival. At each of the _ four 
approaches to the main intersection 


of the city, a stand had been erected 
with a blue-lettered sign: “An Orange 
for Each State in the Union—from 
the Fullerton Kiwanis Club.” Each of 
these signs faced traffic, coming from 
the east, west, north and south. Beside 
each one was a Kiwanian with his 
straw hat filled with oranges and as 
the cars stopped on the red signal, he 
smilingly presented every occupant 
with an orange with compliments of 
Kiwanis. 

A check on out-of-the-state cars was 


made, and as a result 30 different 
states and old Mexico were tabulated. 
As soon as a Kiwanian’s hat was 


emptied, he would scurry to the curb 
where several boxes more were wait- 
ing. Not every California car was con- 
tacted. A total of 5500 oranges were 
distributed. The gesture won first 
prize for the best stunt pulled by a 
service club. 

The club’s song leader and pianist 
also performed at the festival break- 
fast which some 300 persons attended. 


Toronto, Ontario, 

Helps Under-Privileged Children 
Two hundred and forty boys from 

“K” clubs were taken in two parties 

to Camp Kiwanis at Orillia and en- 

joyed two full weeks of sunshine, fresh 

air and swimming. Boys derived much 








ft 
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Squad at street intersection in Fullerton, California, distributing oranges during Orange Festival. Left 
to right: Kiwanians Howard Dunham, John H. Lang, George I. Sellon, George Annin, Jesse Chilton, 
Secretary Harry Lee Wilber and Allan Compton. 
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the way of increased health 
and many gained much needed weight 
from the plentiful supply of food pro- 
vided. For the boys at the club who 
could not go to camp varied programs 
Summer 


for 


penenht in 


of activities were conducted. 


baseball leagues were organized 


boys 8 to 16 years of age. All games 
are upervised by experienced men. 
Several hikes were organized, also 


competitions, swimming 
s, etc. Three hundred and ten boys 
Gerrard “K” club together with 
four councilors were treated to 
During the month tours 
industrial plants were 


inter-club 
meet 
of the 
twenty 
a boat trip. 


of various 
’ 


organized and many boys took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to see how 
large plants operate 

All the under-privileged boys sent 


to camp underwent a thorough medical 
ination before leaving, by doctor 


Kiw anian 


Rochester, Minnesota, 
Conducts Tree Planting Bee 

The Rochester club in the interest of 
vation of natural 


the conse} resources 


has undertaken a tree planting project 


it the Boy Scout camp. 

County Agricultural Agent Ray 
{une arranged the purchase of 500 
Chinese elm, American elm and green 
ish tree Kiwanian Paul Netland, 
cout executive for the area, arranged 


to furnish the ground for the planting. 


With the help of the club’s Boy 
Scout troop, the members and thei 
families went to the camp with forks, 
shovels and picks. In about two hours 
they had the 500 trees planted over 
an area of 60 rods in length. 
College Point, New York, 

Take Shut-ins To Fair 

Although the World’s Fan closes 

hortly, to five lonely College Point 


will live on eternally. 
a victim of infan- 
left his home 
years, taken to the Fair 
by the College Point Kiwanis club. 

All crippled, the children were taken 


hut-ins it 
I'he 
tile 


for 13 


five boys, one 


paralysis, who hadn’t 


were 


in private cars and trucks and then 
were rolled around the grounds in 
wheel chairs under the guidance of 


Kiwanians Joseph Ephraim, chairman 


of the club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, and Leo Munash. 
Norton, Virginia, 
Heads Camp Project 

The Norton Kiwanis club has been 
the driving force in developing a 


summer camp for the under-privileged 
children of the county. 

In 1938 a plan of operation was 
worked out whereby the club under- 
wrote the camp program. Progress has 
been made through experience and the 


camp has become more efficient each 
year. 

A total of 4,578 meals were served 
to the children and camp personnel 
during the month. 

The camp site five miles from 


Norton is noteworthy for the view and 
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Youngsters assisted by the La Salle-Peru, Illinois, club to improved sight were guests of the club. In 
the background are members of committee which furnished glasses. Reading, left to right: Dr. R. C 


Slater, President John T. Stentz, Dr. 


L. Zukowski, Howard Doan, Edmund Blei, J. Nolan Hurt 


and Secretary Frank Groleski, all Kiwanians. 


The eleva- 
ideal 


local historical significance. 
tion of 4,578 feet gives it an 
summer climate. Buildings and facil- 
ities, formerly used as a C. C. C. camp, 
have available for the project 
since its beginning and this year the 
children had access to the lake, giving 
them an opportunity for ideal 
ming. 

The main objectives of the camp are 
to improve the health of the children, 
their personal habits and 
good citizenship by living 
Each child is given a medical 
examination entering camp. 
The camp is inspected twice during the 
the Health 


been 


swim- 


to refine 
cultivate 
together. 
before 
period of operation by 
Department. 


Lockport, New York—The club con- 
tributed toward the expenses of a group 
of high school musicians who were sent 
to the National Music Contest at Al 
bany. Three of the soloists received the 
highest rating given and the fourth re- 


ceived a No. 2 rating. As a result of 
the contest two of the soloists have 
been recommended for free scholar- 


ships at the National Music Camp at 
Interlaken, Michigan. 


La Salle-Peru, Illinois, 
Buys Glasses 

Better sight and therefore better 
health and a refreshened attitude to- 
ward life were brought to 19 boys and 
girls of La Salle, Peru and Oglesby, 
Illinois, through interests of the La 
Salle-Peru club during the year 1939 
1940. 

Profit from the club’s annual dance 
was used in building up a fund of $200 
which was used in purchasing glasses 
for 19 under-privileged children of the 
community. 

Examinations for the children 
fittings of glasses were arranged by the 


and 


club committee through the Hygienic 
Institute in La Salle, a public health 
agency serving the three cities. Op- 


tometrists cooperated in providing first 
class glasses at a low cost in order that 
the fund would go as far as possible. 
At the conclusion of the year’s pro- 
gram the children helped to better sight 
were guests of the club. A member of 
the Hygienic staff was present to ex- 
plain methods used in discovering sight 
deficiencies in the schools and the work 
being done to correct shortcomings. 








lanting bee. 


Rochester, Minnesota, club tree 
Aune, 


Scoutmaster of Kiwanis troop; Ray 


agricultural agent; 


Standing, left to_right: Gordon Mitchell, assistant 


Frank Nelson, Scoutmaster; Lieu- 


tenant Governor John H. Towney; Past President L. L. Prickman; bending over, Sam P. Allen, Dis- 


trict Chairman Agriculture and Conservation of Natural Resources; R. 


M. Hewitt and M. W. Binger; 


kneeling, Albert Berg; leaning on shovel, Joe Frisch. 
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In front of their hut, members of Boy Scout Troop sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Port Arthur, 
Texas, just before leaving on their bicycles for a week-end camping trip. 


Port Arthur, Texas, 
Scouts Have Week-end Trip 


One of the many activities made 
possible by the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Arthur, is the week-end camping trip 
enjoyed by members of the Boy Scout 
Troop which are sponsored by the club. 

Approximately 24 registered scouts 


are included in the troop. The club 
aids the troop in obtaining uniforms 
for members and also by supplying 
jobs for them. A truck has been fur- 
nished for the use of the troop as a 
means of transportation, and each 


year some of the members are sent to 
the annual boy scout outing at camp. 

The work with the scouts was started 
in 1936 under the direction of Fred 
Mingle. The hut was built for the use 
of the boys. Members of the Boys and 
Girls Work Committee are Sam 
Aquilina, chairman, Harvey Cocker- 
ham, W. D. Bizot and Jimmy Ausburn. 


Choral Group Entertains, 
Austin, Minnesota 


The Austin club has taken over the 
job of sponsoring a group of high school 
girls who have started a chorus. 

They are not members of the music 
class in school but have grouped to- 
gether as a hobby and have been enter- 
taining the folks in Austin with their 
fine voices. A number of the girls are 
daughters of Kiwanians. 


Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Operates Free Clinic 

The Chester Kiwanis Club sponsored 
the formation of a free tonsil clinic for 


the care of indigent children. Enough 
money was voted on to pay for 50 
children. 

All the cases are examined individu- 


ally by an appointed member of the 
club to ascertain the families concerned 
where in need of help. It is felt that 
this system has weeded out all those 
who would be capable of paying a doc- 
tor or hospital fee, and that those ac- 
cepted have been absolutely worthy of 


the benefits of the Kiwanis clinic. 

The experiment has proved success- 
ful and it is felt that the club has es- 
tablished a clinic that is indispensable 
to the needs of the indigent of the com- 
munity. 


Phoenix, Arizona, 
Gives Boy Scouts Outing 

Late in June, fourteen boy scouts 
enjoyed a 10-day outing in the pine 
covered mountains of northern Arizona 


as a result of the efforts of the 
Phoenix club. The camp covers 50 
acres along the banks of Tonto Creek 
near Payson, Arizona. 

It has long been a practice of the 
club to see to it that all boys in its 


troop able to get away from home be 
given the advantages of the outstand- 
ing summer program put by the 
local scout organization. The troop is 
made up of a group of about 30 boys, 
few of whom are able to the 
$12.50 cost of the outing. 


on 


raise 


Each year, around 1200 boys from 


Phoenix and the surrounding valley 
make the trek to camp, going in 
groups for 10-day periods. The club 


has always been an active supporter 
of the camp and it was through the 
efforts of the club that Nature Lore 
cabin was constructed. 

In addition to the Kiwanis Nature 
Lore Lodge, there are three large din- 
ing halls, a headquarters cabin, a craft 


lodge, hospital, radio cabin, library, 
and hot showers. The boys sleep in 
tents. 





The Austin, Minnesota, club is sponsoring a grou 
They have been entertaining the fo 
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However, improved health was not 
the only advantage the boys derived. 


They were trained in_ leadership, 
responsibility and citizenship. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Dr. J. N. 


Harber, chairman; Guy Russell, gen- 
eral chairman of the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee; George Trehearne, 
Joe Cuddihy, Dr. Marriner W. Merrill, 
Bob Becker and Dan Ellis. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, 

Junior Police Work Stressed 
Members of the Boys’ and Girls’ 

Work Committee of the Kiwanis club 

have made the junior police organiza- 


tion in the Shawnee schools. their 
principal activity during each club 
year. 


With the junior police functioning 
efficiently for several years through 
the schools under Kiwanis sponsorship, 
the club has gained wide recognition 
for its assistance in promoting safety 
in Shawnee. ° 


Oxford, North Carolina, 
Celebrates Centennial 


The Oxford club has just concluded 
of its greatest undertakings—a 
celebration of the Centennial of the 
completion of the County Court House. 

The three-day program of which 
Kiwanian J. E. Pittard was chairman 
included a visit by Governor Clyde R. 
Hoey, and the Governor-elect, Hon. 
J. M. Broughton, and three perform- 
ances of a historical pageant with a 
cast of 500 persons. 

The club 
long parade, 
military units. 


one 


float in the mile 


included 


had a 
which several 
President Thomas W. _ Johnson, 

Oxford, was a member of the executive 

committee for the celebration and 

handled the publicity. Many other 
members of the club served on various 
committees. 


Thorold, Ontario, 
Active in Municipal Life 


The Thorold club has shown itself to 
be a part of civic life and has taken 
active lead in municipal functions and 
events. 

A good deal of recognition was 
brought to the club by the installation 
of a cold-water fountain. The Public 
Utilities Commission cooperated with 
the club in this venture. The fountain 
has proved a decided boon to worn and 








P of high school girls who have started a chorus. 
ks in Austin with their fine voices. 
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weary shoppers in the business district 
and a good deal of favorable comment 


has been made. 


Ocean City, New Jersey, 
Helps Safety Patrol 


The Students Safety Patrol helps to 
keep accidents to children at a mini- 
mum at Ocean City. During the past 
five years the city has maintained al- 
most a perfect safety record, Only one 
child was killed by a motor car during 
this period. 

The club furnishes belts the 
patrol and the city supplies the badges. 

Student Safety Patrols are being or- 
ganized in many New Jersey schools by 
the New State Police. 


for 


Jersey 


Greenville, Mississippi, 

Takes Part in Erection of Bridge 
achieve- 
Green- 


outstanding 

ments of the Kiwanis Club of 
ville is the completion of the 
$4,500,000 bridge spanning the Missis- 


Among the 


great 


sippi River here that will be thrown 
open to traffic within the next few 
week 

Committees from the club worked 


unselfishly for three 
bridge authorized and 


persistently and 


years to get the 


properly financed, and now that it is 
nearing completion, the club feels a 
pride in the part it played in this 
undertaking, which now assumes na- 


tional significance in the President’s 
preparedness program. 

It will afford easy access for mem- 
bers in carrying on the work being 
done for boys and girls at the Ki-Y 
Kamp across the river in Arkansas, 
near Hot Springs. Kiwanian Ernest 


Smith has been elected to the position 
of manager of the bridge. 

When the district convention met in 
Greenville last year, the entire 
taken down the river on 
a barge as an outing to witness the 
progress of this very interesting piece 


dele- 


gation were 


of work. 


Citizens Entertained 


By West Palm Beach, Florida 


Amid ceremonies of unusual impres- 
siveness because of the gravity of world 
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The Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Mississippi, played an important part in the building of this 
$4,500,000 bridge spanning the Mississippi River. 


affairs, 44 persons representing 10 dif- 
ferent nationalities became American 
citizens in the circuit court, when the 
oath was administered to the largest 
class ever to receive final naturaliza- 
tion papers here. 

The 44 men and women admitted to 
citizenship were guests of the Kiwanis 
Club of West Palm Beach and Former 
Congressman Mark Wilcox was present 
to ask for public support of national 
defense measures. 


Erwin, Tennessee, 
Advertises City 


The Erwin Kiwanis club, continuing 
its community of advertising 
Erwin and the Beauty Spot,one of the 
highest points in the Unaka Mountains, 
has done an outstanding job of placing 
signs at strategic points from Bristol 
to Asheville, North Carolina, and from 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, to Knoxville 
and Newport. They placed signs call- 
ing attention to the through route by 
way of Erwin, and an invitation to 
travelers and tourists to They 
went over the route adding signs call- 
ing attention to the Beauty Spot. 

Now, they are asking the help of 
the people in Erwin. To completely 
advertise the spot, and make thei 
signs effective, they need the help of 
every man and woman in Erwin, to 
point out its scenic beauty to the pub- 
lic in general and especially to summer 
visitors and tourists. The club has 
are 


project 


stop. 


done a good job so far—now they 





The Kiwanis Club of Ocean City, New Jersey, furnished safety belts for the Students Safety Patrol. 
Past President George D. Richards (foreground right) director of public safety and at the extreme 
right, President F. Edwin Reiber. 


turning the work over to the citizens, 
and hope that their pride in this corner 
of the world will inspire them to tell 
others about it. 


Moberly, Missouri, 
Has Lamb and Calf Show 


The 4-H club members of the county 
gathered for the fourth annual Kiwanis 
1-H Club Fat Lamb Show. 

County Agent Glenn C. Pittenger 
was in general charge of the show, as- 
sisted by other members of the club’s 
Agricultural Committee. 

Moving pictures were and 
these will be shown at farm 
meetings over the county to stimulate 
interest in more and better livestock. 
Individual and group pictures 
taken in order that each 4-H club mem- 
ber showing stock will have a perma- 
nent record of this year’s accomplish- 
ments. 


taken 
various 


were 


New Orleans, Louisiana, 
To Establish Boys Club 


A Fellowship club for boys from the 
ages of 10 to 13 will be established by 


the New Orleans club in a _ densely 
populated section of the city. A club- 
house will be erected and outdoor ac- 


tivities for the boys will be supervised 
by a qualified coach. 

Kiwanians presented an exciting and 
highly successful “Gay 90's” minstrel, 
to procure funds for establishing this 
club, as members are endeavoring to 
keep under-privileged mentally 
and physically occupied with wholesome 
activity, thereby reducing the possibili- 
ty of waywardness encouraged by idle- 
ness and lack of planned diversion. 


boys 


Darlington, South Carolina, 
Sponsors Tin Can Cleanup 


The Public Affairs Committee of the 
Darlington club in codperation with lo- 
cal health and sanitation authorities 
put on a “clean-up week” aimed mainly 
at malaria control by collecting tin 
cans and bottles which were capable of 
holding water and thereby providing a 
breeding place for mosquitoes. 

In this work of collecting approxi- 
mately 40,000 tin cans, bottles, j 


jars, 
etc., 25 white and negro boys partici- 
pated. 
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The club donation augmented by pub- 
lic contributions totalled $19.00 and this 
was divided between the boys. 

The gathering of these cans, bottles 
and jars not only removed the possible 
breeding place of mosquitoes, but 
cleared vacant lots and backyards of 
unsightly rubbish. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin, 
Holds “Career Day” Conference 


Sixteen representatives of various 
occupational fields conducted group 
conferences for nearly 600 county high 
school juniors and seniors. The Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the 
Viroqua club, in codperation with the 
high school principals made possible the 
guidance day program. 

Counselors were frank in stating the 
difficulties of an occupation, the prepa- 
ration necessary for it, the cost, the 
pay which could be expected after se- 
curing a job, and the best way of get- 
ting one. Some of the counselors were 
very entertaining in picturing the mak- 
ing of applications for positions. 


Cumberland, Maryland, 
Opens Camp Sunshine 

Outstanding among the many camp- 
ing privileges extended to worthy boys 
and girls by Kiwanians is “Camp Sun- 


shine” opened for the first time this 
year by the Cumberland, Maryland, 
club. 

Camp Sunshine, formerly a_ sani- 


tarium located on a mountain not far 
from the city, is located on a ten-acre 
tract, well wooded and with a stream 
running through it which provides a 
wading pool. It has been completely 
equipped for camping purposes by 
Cumberland Kiwanians, who appro- 
priated $4,600 from club funds for its 
this summer. Kiwanian 
Young is camp chairman 
camp for constant 


operation 
Joseph W. 
and lives at the 
supervision. 

Dr. C. L. Owens is chairman of the 
camp committee, and he and other 
physicians render all medical service 
necessary and the community nurse 
visits the camp daily. Fourteen of the 
boys have been given tonsil operations 
and others much needed dental service. 


Golden Wedding Celebration, 
By Elberton, Georgia 


The Elberton club entertained at a 
Golden Wedding anniversary of rural 
couples. Thirty-five couples were found 
in the county, and invitations printed 
in gold colored ink were sent them. An 
altar at the end of the hall in the 
American Legion home was arranged 
and decorated by the wives and daugh- 
ters of the members. The ushers lit 
the candles and eight attendants came 
down the aisle, followed by two flower 
girls. The couples followed and stood 
in a semi-circle around the altar. Ki- 
wanian H. Frank Pim renewed the mar- 
riage vows with appropriate comments. 

They were given marriage certif- 
icates which gave the maiden name of 
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““Career Day”’ 


held by the Kiwanis Club of Viroqua, 


This is one of the 


Wisconsin. outstanding 


activities of this club. 


the wife, date of marriage, officiating 
minister or official and witnesses pres- 
ent. The couples were then seated at 
a table, in the center of which was a 
pyramid wedding cake. After being 
served, several of the old couples joined 
in dancing old time dances. The oldest 
couple present were married in 1878. 


Rock Island, Illinois, 
Has Radio Discussion 


“The Home, Church, School and 
Community, and the function of a Big 
Brothers and Sisters Council’ was the 
subject of a radio panel discussion by 
the Rock Island club. 

It was held under 
Lieutenant Governor 


the leadership of 
Frank J. Bude- 


lier, the broadcast being sixth in a se- 
ries of monthly presentations. It was 
heard from station WOC, Davenport, 


Rock Island. 
program 


and Station WHBF, 
Comment in preparing the 
was that juvenile delinquency might 
be traceable directly to one of these 
four primary institutions and stressed 
the importance of the community’s in- 
terest in the community’s children. 
Civie and socially minded organizations 
can do much to help youth find his way 
in the world and one of the numerous 
channels through which communities 
“an help their boys and girls is the Big 
Brothers and Sisters Council. 


Norfolk, Virginia, 
Has 10 Meeting 


Norfolk Kiwanians are anxious to 
continue their attendance record of 90 
out of 94 at their meeting. At this 
large membership representation a 
mock trial of tardy members was held. 

Kiwanians Charles L. Kaufman, Irv- 
ing Kline, I. T. Van Patten, Sam Pan- 
nill and Rev. P. Rowland Wagner were 
“tried” by the club and all were con- 
victed with the long “sentences” being 
suspended upon condition that they at- 
tend the next five meetings of the club. 

The program was arranged by 
Donald Harrison with the codperation 
of Chief of Police John Fulton Woods, 
who commissioned Patrol Driver S. 
Etheridge to “pick up” the tardy mem- 
bers who were waiting at the Navy Y. 


The patrol wagon then came to the 
hotel, where the members “razzed” the 
victims. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Conducts 
“Stay Alive” Campaign 

The Cincinnati club sent 64 young 
“soldiers of safety” into the war on 


pedestrian accidents. 

The “‘soldiers’’ were Boy Scouts and 
the ramparts they watched were 16 
dangerous downtown intersections, 
where pedestrians had fallen into the 





In recognition of Boys and Girls Week the East Cleveland, Ohio, 


club invited the harmonica band 
from the elementary school to furnish the program. Kiwanians are shown with the group. 
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habit of paying little attention to traf- 
fic signals. City officials coéperated 
and praised the club for conducting the 
campaign, which lasted a week. 

The Boy Scouts were armed with 
vellow tags, which told pedestrians to 
‘“‘walk safely and stay alive,”’ and listed 
four rules for following this advice. 

Chairman Frank Richter of the Ki- 
wanis Safety Committee and 16 mem- 
bers instructed and aided the scouts 
in their work. 


Rockford, Illinois, 
Plants Trees 


Beautification of Rockford’s down- 
town river front by planting a row of 
weeping willow trees along the east 
river bank for a distance of several 


} 


hlock was conducted by the Rockford 


Kiwanis Club. 


Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of the 
city planted the trees following cere 
nonies at which Kiwanian Charles 
Parker Connolly, spoke 

The trees, purchase of which was 
financed by the club, were small nurs- 
ery stock, but are expected to grow 
rapidly in the favorable environment of 
the river bank, providing a screen for 
buildings and unsightly vacant prop- 
erty fronting on the river. 

Each Boy Scout and Girl Scout Troop 
lanted one tree. 


Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
Helps Boys To Enjoy Camp 


In codperation with the Y.M.C.A. the 
Kiwanis Club of Vicksburg sent 22 
boys to camp. The American Legion 
provided the transportation. 

Kiwanians Wood Hall, Dr. Van Bess, 
Gene Potts, Dr. Swan Haworth, Rev. 
W. G. Christian, Bud Smith, H. E. 
Covington, Billy Potts and Bob Mor- 
rison promoted the camp, while Presi- 
dent Clem Reed is giving personal at- 
tention to every detail in organizing. 

The members invite friends to visit 
the camp and see the pleasure it is af- 
fording these boys. 





Kiwanians of the Norfolk, Virginia, club held a member ‘‘Trial’’ for 
tardy and absentee members. This is Kiwanian Charles L. Kaufman step- 


ping out of the wagon. 
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A group of Kiwanis sponsored basketball players. 


The boys are proud to wear the ‘‘K”’ on their 


sweaters as many of their ‘‘dads’’ are members of the Sellersville, Pennsylvania club. 


Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Conducts Smashing Hit 


The list of names in the program of 
the 1940 “Kiwanis Kapers” is evidence 
of what the Kiwanians of the Quincy 
club and their friends think of the value 
of the work which sends boys and girls 
to summer health camps and provides 
operations for under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

It is taking time to build healthy 
bodies in boys and girls who will short 
ly be the citizens who will take over 
the work the Kiwanians and other folks 
are now carrying forward. 

The members and friends paid all ex 
penses of the production before the 
show opened. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Host to Safety Squads 


The story of how 14 members of the 
Grand Rapids police department were 
relieved of duty at school crossings 
and made available for other duties 
through the institution of junior safety 
squads, was told to the club, sponsors 
of the squads, at a luncheon with rep- 
resentatives of all the 65 school squads 
present, 


Rockford, Illinois, club. 


Supt. of Schools Benjamin J. 
Buikema said, ‘“‘there had been no 
motor vehicle fatalities among school 
pupils during school hours; and he at- 
tributed this to safety lessons taught 
by the squads.” 

Kiwanians and their young guests 
were entertained by Guy Kistler of 
Kalamazoo, president of the Michigan 
Amateur Casting Club. 


Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Attends Civic Outing 

More than 200 members of civic 
clubs, their wives or husbands and 
other guests, attended the first joint 
outing of the season. 

The Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, Rotary 
and Altrusa clubs dispensed with thei 
usual meeting's in order to join the pic- 
nic and outing. Picnic supper was 
served in a grove near a historic churcl 
building. 

President Charles L. Putzel of the 
Rotary club made brief introductory 
remarks after which the invocation was 
given by Kiwanian Milton Whitener. 

Following the supper, many persons 
visited the old church, constructed 
more than 100 years ago. 

The joint picnic and outing was the 
first of three similar programs planned. 





The committee in charge of arrangements of civic project undertaken by the 
Seated, left to right: Kiwanian Charles P. Connolly, 
Mrs. Vivian Carter Johnson and President Francis Spickerman. Standing, left 
to right: Earl Elliott, Kiwanians George Didier, Ernest Rastall, Elmer John- 


son, Roy Skerburg and J. B. Austin. 
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Sportsmanship and Hallowe'en 


By ROBERT J. SHILLINGLAW 


Supervising Principal, Castleton Union School, Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Castleton-On-Hudson, New York 


OR the past three years the high 

school pupils in the little village of 

Castleton on Hudson, New York, 
have been experimenting with various 
techniques which have been pointed to- 
ward a more sane celebration of Hal- 
lowe’en. ; 

They call it a “Fair Play Hallowe’en” 
and that is just what it has become. 
The pranks of spook night have been 
placed on the scales and must be found 
in keeping with the Golden Rule before 
they can be committed. And _ the 
strange part of it all is that the sports- 
manship program is pupil sponsored 
and pupil enforced. 

Different programs have been used 
and each year more and more good has 
resulted. For three years in a row not 
a window in the community was soaped 
or waxed. For the same length of time 
the unpleasantnesses which frequently 
make Hallowe’en a night which house- 
holders and business men from coast to 
coast shiver in their shoes, and fre- 
quently dig down in their pockets to 
cover costs of repairs or clean-up have 
been an unknown quantity. 

Now don’t get it in mind that Castle- 
ton is a “sissy town.”’ Far be it from 
that. Its boys and girls are real red- 
blooded youngsters who like their fun 
and want to have plenty of it. But 
they have learned that there is fun 
and fun. 

This year the Student Council of 
the school decided to sponsor a new 
kind of sportsmanship drive for Hal- 
lowe’en. Student leaders prepared a 
poster which was displayed in the cor- 
ridor. 

The placard simply bore the pledge, 
“We the undersigned promise to do no 
damage on Hallowe’en” and bore the 
border of ‘Sportsmanship,” ‘Fair 
Play” and “Fun.” It was posted with- 
out any fanfare or publicity and the 
first signature on it was that of Russell 
Otty, president of the Student Associa- 
tion. Less than two hours later it was 
so filled with signatures that another 
had to be added to it. In less than 
three days more than 95% of the pupils 
in the school had voluntarily signed up 
to observe Hallowe’en sensibly. 

They kept their word. Groups 
formed into small kazoo bands and 
journeyed about the town playing for 
whatever bits of candy and other 
goodies they could collect. Others 
dressed as sprites and spooks, not to 
forget tramps and what-nots made the 
rounds with their baskets, collecting 
their share, scaring anyone they could 
and being scared in return from time 
to time. And all had a good time. 
Damage? Well a few houses which were 


not on the market the night before 
bore “For Sale” signs and a few other 
minor pranks of that type which are 
always incidental to Hallowe’en were 
evident. But that was all. 

Not an automobile windshield was 
touched. Not a window was soaped. 
Not a storekeeper nor a householder 
had any complaint. In fact one drug- 
gist was so happy over the whole thing 
he gave a pound of candy to the first 
boy he saw next morning as an expres- 
sion of appreciation for what he and his 
pals had done the night before. 

This type of Hallowe’en unfortunate- 
ly is the exception rather than the rule. 
In too many cities and towns malice 
rather than sportsmanship prevails. 

But why couldn’t the message of 
what has been done in Castleton be 
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spread? Why can’t Kiwanis try this 
program? 

A nation-wide “Kiwanis Fair-Play 
Hallowe’en Club” could be formed each 
fall under the supervision of the vari- 
ous clubs throughout the country. At- 
tractive posters could be prepared for 
distribution to the various schools in 
the territories served by the individual 
member clubs. A well-worded pledge 
with plenty of space for signatures is 
all that is needed. 

Buttons could be given to each child 
who joins up with the idea, The cost 
to each club would be small in com- 
parison with the results it would pro- 
duce. 

The idea itself is sound for children 
do like to wear buttons and the average 
child has a code of honor which de- 
mands that a promise given be kept. 

But if a child who is wearing a 
“pledge button”? breaks his word, he 
loses caste with his fellow classmates. 
Approached properly the roughest 
member of the gang can soon be the 
leader in a direction for good. He will 
be the most likely and most effective 
enforcing agent in this sportsmanship 
code. With a Kiwanis endorsement of 
his activities the pupil will even go fur- 
ther in the right direction. 


Suggestions for Hallowe'en 


Last Hallowe’en the Kiwanis Club of 
Griggsville, Illinois, sponsored a _ pa- 
rade. Through a paid ad in the local 
paper and a write-up of the proposed 
parade; prizes to be given, etc; about 
100 boys, girls, babies and old folks 
as well as some “departed spirits’? who 
were there, participated. At the close, 
20 gallons of cider and 66 dozen dough- 
nuts were given to the crowd. Money 
was raised by donations from mer- 
chants and citizens to pay for the ex- 
penses. 

In order to turn 500 Helper, Utah, 
school childrens’ thoughts of Hallow- 
e’en from pranks and sometimes de- 
structiveness, the Kiwanis club spon- 
sored a show and frolic. 

They were organized into a parade 
and marched to the civic auditorium 
where they were entertained with a 
two-hour dance, the best costumes se- 
lected and prizes 
awarded. The 


At the Alameda, California, Hallow- 
e’en party , a maze of color and char- 
acters representing almost every story 
book, 3000 school children took part. 
Over 100 prizes were given out by 
the judges from the reviewing stand 
following the parade. Boxes of candy 
were given as the procession passed 
by. Horns, noise-makers and all imple- 
ments of fun making were employed. 

A carnival, built and operated each 
Hallowe’en is sponsored by the Big 
Spring, Texas, club, to raise funds for 
the Under-Privileged Child Fund. 

The club has found this means to be 
the most pleasant way to add to this 
fund, solicitations or making calls 
among the membership for donations 
not being necessary. 

The carnival has captured the title 
“The Biggest Home Built and Home 
Operetcd Carnival in West Texas.” 





youngsters in cos- 
tume were divided 
into two groups. 
Those under 10 
years, and those 
from 10 to 16. 
Following the 
dance, every child 
present was given 
a ticket to a free 
picture show. 
Funds to finance 
the party and 
parade were 
raised by sub- 
scription from the 
members. 





Five hundred school childrens’ thoughts of Hallowe'en pranks were turned 
into a real show and frolic sponsored by the Helper, Utah, club. 
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Glasgow, Montana, 
Conducts Pig Project 


The 


Glasgow club 


Committee of the 
means of en- 


Agriculture 
figured out 
couraging farm diversification in a ter- 


ritory primarily devoted to dry land, 
wheat farming and range cattle and 
heep. 


They purchased a registered bred gilt 
high school senior was selected 
the experl- 
1-H and 


and a 
a the 
ment 


most promising fo1 


because of his record in 
agricultural work. 

He now has 14 full grown hogs and 
his success with pigs won him first prize 
as a project award in the Future Farm- 


ers of America, an adjunct of the farm 


classes in the high school. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Entertains Farmers 

More than 250 city and farm folk 
heard three national figures of the 
farm, sport and national defense 
worlds. 


The Portsmouth club sponsored the 


meeting and invited 100 county farm- 


ers as special guests along with mem- 
bers of other civic clubs. 

The Agriculture Committee Al- 
Windel, Louis Schloss and Dr. Harry 


Gleim, arranged the meeting. 


Meriden, Connecticut, 
Has Boys And Girls Program 


week of May 


sponsored a 


19-25, the 
Boys and 


During the 
Meriden club 
Girls Program. 
Sunday—Parents urged to at- 

tend church with their children. 


were 


Monday—Parade held in which 
various youth organizations of city 
took part. After coming through the 
city, the boys and girls went to the 
City Hall where they were addressed 
by the Mayor. A junior mayor was 
elected with a slate of other junior 
officials high students 
as part of the week’s program. 


was 


from school 


‘uesday and Wednesday—Various Ki- 
wanians addressed assemblies in the 
schools on vocational guidance and 

citizenship. 

-Three prizes were awarded 

for the best 


Thursday 


to the students posters 


on the subject of Health. 
Friday 


Baseball between two 


game 


junior high schools. The winning 


team was given free passes to the 
movies. 
Warren, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Red Cross Chapter 
For the past fifteen years, the War- 
ren club has been sponsoring the War- 


ren County Chapter of the American 
Red The Board of Directors 
handles the affairs of the Red Cross in 
Warren County. 

Former Lieutenant Governor S. M. 
McClure has for twelve years been 
chairman of the chapter and chairman 
of the Annual Roll Call which is 
conducted by the Kiwanis club, and en- 
tirely supervised by Mr. McClure. 

With all but three districts in the 
county completed, the total to date is 
3,320 members for the total cash pay- 


We 


ment of $3,588.10. 


Cross. 


also 


Chappaqua, New York—Fifty dol- 
lars was realized from Johannes Steel 
lecture for the Mills Memorial Dental 
Clinic, sponsored by the club. Annual 
report of school nurse discloses great 
improvement in health and morals due 
to the work of this clinic. 


South Side, St. Louis, Mo.—Took 
182 children from Taussig Open Air 
School to Police circus. Three days 
later received 182 individual letters 
of thanks. Purchased 
three girls. Cab service 
crippled children to theatre. 
money to 10 children. Organized 
pig club. 


dresses for 
furnished 20 
Lunch 


1-H 


Topeka, Kansas—Three hundred gal- 
lons of milk, 20 pounds of cocoa, 25 
pounds of sugar provided by club dur- 
ing month. Eleven tonsil and adenoid 
operations performed. Three hundred 
pairs of shoes distributed to children of 
relief families. Held good-will meeting 
with farmers. 


Canton, Illinois—The club sponsors a 
boys’ club made up of 33 boys, known 
in the community as “problem boys.” 
The boys committee meets with the 
eroup through the Y.M.C.A. for one and 
one-half hours each week. The club 


members take a personal interest in 
each boy. They are given physical 
education, citizenship and_ religious 


training. 











Free ambulance service to the surrounding a is being rendered by the 


Boonton, New Jersey, clu 





Agriculture meetin 
Kiwanian C. A. 


of the Portsmouth, Ohio, club. 
rown, 


H. Finney. 
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President Charles E. Jarrett (left) Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, with high school senior. They are holding 
some of the pigs of the club’s pig project. 


Wilson, North Carolina—Helping to 
raise money for equipment for County 
Tubercular hospital. Furnished milk to 


158 under-privileged children. Have 
softball team in city league. Codper- 
ating with Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce in securing airport. 


Jackson, Kentucky—During a _ re- 
cent flood, the members of the Jack- 
son club took the lead in the work of 
relief and rehabilitation under Presi- 
dent Roger Jones, who is also local 
chairman of the Red Cross. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Anti-Narcotic 
Committee of the Cincinnati Kiwanis 
club, of which Elmer F. Hunsicker is 
chairman, has just published a 15-page 
pamphlet on “Marihuana—The Green 
Assassin.”’ 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts — The Ki- 
wanis Health Camp, which for 18 sum- 
mers has been caring for under-privil- 
eged children who have been exposed 
to tuberculosis, concluded its seven- 
week season on August 17. Each of 
the 50 children this season has gained 
weight. Kiwanians were guests at a 
camp party which included plays by 
the girls illustrating what they have 
gained during their seven weeks. 


White Plains, New York—Raised 
over $7000 within the last three months 
to purchase two new ambulances for 
the White Plains and St. Agnes Hos- 
pitals. The club was responsible for 
raising some $800. 





Seated, left to right: 
L. J. Taber, Master National Grange, President 
Frank H. Rowe, Kiwanian William H. Schwartz, Rear Admiral Orin G. 
Murfin, U.S. Navy; Branch Rickey, St. Louis Cardinals, and Kiwanian Joseph 


Standing, Secretary Carl Smith. 
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Kiwanis Club of Douglas, Arizona, entertained the high school graduating class at luncheon—an 
annual custom. 


Jersey City, New Jersey—The club 
sold tickets for an automobile show, the 
entire proceeds of which went to the 
Under-Privileged Child Fund. This is 
the second year the Jersey City club 
has used this means of raising money 
for this work. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Fifty-eight 
babies visited Kiwanis Health Clinic 
while 168 calls were made to homes by 
a nurse. 1800 students present at annual 
Vocational Guidance Conference. 


Haverhill, Massachusetts—Held an- 
nual outing for the crippled children 
at State Reservation. Transported 
about 100 children by buses and fed 
them and conducted sport events all 
afternoon, returning the children back 
home about 5 P.M. 





Bloomington, Indiana—FEstablishing 
of the “Bloomington Kiwanis Loan 
Fund” at Indiana University for male 
students has been accomplished by the 
Bloomington club. Special feature of 
this fund is that no surety will be re- 
quired, since it is primarily for the 
benefit of reputable students who can 
obtain no other loan, 


Hamilton East, Ontario—A carnival 
was held by the Hamilton East club 
and over 200 Kiwanians and their 
friends attended. After expenses were 
paid there were sufficient funds raised 
to send 25 boys to summer cainp for 
two weeks. Several Kiwanians are 
busy constructing a raft and diving 
platform for camp use. 


Greenville, Kentucky—A new adven- 
ture was started by the Kiwanis Club 
of Greenville and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce—a Strawberry Festival. 
Its purpose was to make the farmers 
feel that the business men were proud 
of the new industry which was started 
by them. In 1939 the strawberry ship- 
ment was the largest in its history. 
Nine thousand four hundred and sixty- 
five crates were shipped, for which 
$17,623.31 was received. 


St. Louis, Missouri—A new step in 
the codperation of the public school 
and the service club, was taken when 
the St. Louis club sponsored an evening 
class in “Personality and Speech in 
Selling.” This was originated by Ki- 
wanians FE. F. Horner, August J. Kruse 
and Fred Zingre. The idea of a selling 
course for young business men was in- 
stantly popular, as the enrollment of 
about 40 was tripled and two classes 
were held each week. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania—In order 
to inspire the Allentown police to be- 
come better marksmen, the Allentown 
club is promoting a contest with serv- 
ice revolvers which will be conducted 
over a period of ten weeks. The club 
has provided medals and prizes valued 
at $120. Much interest is being shown 
by the police in this contest. 


Olean, New York—The club pre- 
sented to the public, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in the interest of the Under- 
Privileged Child Fund and Boys and 
Girls Work. Her talk was very inter- 
esting and well received by a capacity 
house. 
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Kingsburg, California— The club 
held its second annual banjoree con- 
sisting of seven high school bands 
which marched and played before an 
audience of 2000 persons on the Kings- 
burg High School lighted football field. 
In addition to giving the community an 
excellent musical program, the club 
netted the sum of $200 for Under- 
Privileged Child Work and Boys and 
Girls Work. 


Bedford, Indiana—An honor lunch- 
eon was held for the basketball teams 
of Bedford High School and Mitchell 
High School, by the Bedford club. 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina—On 
the occasion of presenting a scholarship 
to the most outstanding and deserving 
high school senior, Kiwanian Kemp 
Battle made a strong appeal for Red 
Cross Aid. A total of $1001 was raised 
by 46 members. 


Asheville, North Carolina—16 chil- 
dren were received at the Preventorium 
for the 6th consecutive year for the 
prevention of tuberculosis among 
school children. They will remain 6 





Past International President William J. Carrington, member of Atlantic City, New Jersey, club, was a 
participant in one of the series of radio broadcasts sponsored by the club. He is shown answering 
questions asked of him by high school boys interested in taking up the study of medicine. 


Cedartown, Georgia—The club at- 
tended formal dedication of new build- 
ings for Georgia School for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Cave Spring, Georgia. 
Members sponsored and used influence 
of members in the Georgia Legislature 
to secure these buildings. 

Rogers, Arkansas—The club pro- 
vided milk for 35 grade school children, 
also treatment for six crippled children. 


weeks under the care of Dr. John W. 
Huston and 2 trained nurses, where 
they will be given special instructions 
in proper rest, food and play. The 
children range in ages from 6 years 
to 12: 


Thomaston, Georgia— The club 
claims the distinction of being the first 
to erect a “Citizenship Responsibility”’ 
signboard. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, honored Youth Week by having senior stu- 
dents of the high school as their guests. 
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Kewanee, Illinois, 
Awards Cup 


For 12 years the Kewanee club has 
awarded recognition to an outstanding 
enior boy or girl of the high school 
judged to be the best “school 
The senior class makes nomi- 
nations and the faculty makes final 
activities and 
leadership. The 1940 winner was Ruth 
Cronau, who was active in dramatics, 


who 1 


citizen.”’ 
decision based upon 


art club, and served as student corre- 


pondent for the daily newspaper. 


Casper, Wyoming, 

Holds “Career Night” 

“Career Night,” 
questionnaires were compiled by the 


In preparation for 


Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
were issued to junior and senior stu- 
dents of Casper High School by mem 
bers of the Kiwanis club. 

These questionnaires were prepared 
after two meetings of the committee 
were held with high school officials, and 
rough drafts were submitted before 
the form was finally adopted. The high 
school then mimeographed about 600 of 
these questionnaires, 

Before these letters were issued to 
students an address was made by the 
chairman at the high school auditorium 
to the students, discussing the aims 
and objects of the committee. A list 
of vocations was selected by juniors 
and seniors of the high school, disclos- 
ing their preference for vocations by 
first, second and third choice. 

There were 81 vocations listed on 
these papers and approximately 325 
students filled out the questionnaires; 
these are classified and kept in a file. 
In studying the classification described 
in these papers, the committee came 
to the conclusion that the number of 
students requesting information on sev- 
eral of these vocations was so large 
that it would be impractical to attempt 
to hold meetings at the place of busi- 
ness of the counsellors who were to be 
selected. 

Accordingly, sixteen vocations were 
selected for counseling at the high 
school and at the suggestion of Ki- 
wanian Dean Morgan, it was decided 
to call this night ‘‘Career Night” and to 
invite all junior and senior students, 
including those who have not parti- 
cipated, to attend if they desired in- 
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One of the Iola, Kansas, club’s first activities was the organization of a Cub Scout pack who have 60 
active cubs. The high spot in their program is the annual picnic which was given when they were 
guests of the club. 


formation on any one of these sixteen 
vocations, and parents were also in- 
vited to attend. 

The work of securing counsellors was 
handled by alloting to each member 
of the committee several of the voca- 
tions selected by the students, with in- 
struction to secure one or two persons 





Miss Ruth Cronau, Kewanee, Illinois, high school 
graduate, who received the annual Kiwanis Club 
cup this year. 


if possible, who would act as counsel- 
lors. At a meeting of the committee 
suggestions of names of persons who 
might undertake this work were given 
by the members and the high school 
officials, and in this manner the prob- 
lem of securing names was reduced for 
each committeeman in contacting pros- 
pective counsellors. 





Bridge party held by the Clinton, Missouri, club to raise funds for hospital drive. 





Tradesmen and professional men in 
Casper were very responsive to the 
proposition and little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing counsellors. How- 
ever, there were one or two vocations 
for which no counsellors could be se- 
cured, for the reason that these voca- 
tions were too highly specialized fo 
the city of Casper, but an effort was 
made to secure some information from 
sources outside of the city in order to 
satisfy the students’ desire for informa- 
tion on these vocations, 

Committee members at the time of 
approaching a tradesman or _ profes- 
sional man to act as counsellor, and on 
securing his consent to act, delivered 
a form letter which outlined to the 
counsellors the information which the 
committee desired to be presented to 
the students. 

“Career Night’? was a success with 
271 students present. After 
Night” a partially complete list of the 
counsellors was compiled and meetings 
were then arranged between counsel- 
lors and students. The remaining 
counsellors were secured shortly there- 
after. 


‘*Career 


Havre, Montana—In order to attract 
tourists to its section of the country, 
the Kiwanis Club of Havre, Montana, 
in cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce, published an _ attractive 
book of photos descriptive of that sec- 
tion of the country. 


Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts— 
The Under-Privileged Child Tag Week, 
July 29-August 3, of the Central Cape 
Cod club was enthusiastically sup- 
ported. 


Plattsburg, New York—On June 6 
the High School Band members were 
guests of the club. The musicians fur- 
nished a very fine program. The club 
has furnished the instruments and uni- 
forms for the band, under the leader- 
ship of Wallace Baker, school director 
of music. 


Mt. Vernon, New York — Report 
shows that 11,845 bottles of milk were 
furnished to under-privileged children 
during the past school year by the Mt. 
Vernon club. In addition three gallons 
of cod-liver oil were supplied. 
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Oregon Kiwanians Go to 4-H Club 
Summer School 


By H. C. SEYMOUR 
State Club Leader, Oregon State College 


OR many years, various Kiwanis 

clubs throughout the State of Oregon 

have been supporting the 4-H Club 
program as carried on by the Extension 
Service of the Oregon State College in 
cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
Department of Education. Each year 
there is held on the Oregon State Col- 
lege campus a two weeks’ 4-H Club 
Summer School attended by 2000 4-H 
Club members. 

Some of these boys and girls have 
been awarded scholarships to Summer 
School as prizes at county fairs or the 
State Fair. Others have won scholar- 
ships sponsored by various organiza- 
tions in their respective communities as 
outstanding club members in the com- 
munities. Practically every organiza- 
tion in the State of Oregon is supporting 
the 4-H Club program and sends dele- 
gates to Summer School. 

This year 386 4-H Club members at- 
tended this session on_ scholarships 
sponsored by Kiwanis clubs. Six or 
seven years ago, the Peninsula-Portland 
club, under the leadership of the Chair- 
man of the Boys’ Work Committee, Joe 
Roark, conceived the idea of members 
of their club visiting Summer School to 
see how the money they had provided to 
send 12 or 14 club members to the ses- 
sion was being used. As a result, they 
became very much interested, and the 
next year proposed holding a meeting 
on the Oregon State College campus the 
evening of the day that they visited 
Summer School, with members from 
other Kiwanis clubs in attendance. This 
brought in 20 or 30 members from Pen- 
insula-Portland, Portland, and Albany 
clubs and a few others. 

The Peninsula club then suggested 
that this be made an annual affair, and 








the past several years a Kiwanis meet- 
ing has been held one evening during 
4-H Club Summer School. Members of 
the Peninsula, Portland, and other Ki- 
wanis clubs not too distant from Cor- 
vallis have assembled for a regular 
Kiwanis meeting, and they have had an 
opportunity of contacting the club 
members who attend Summer School on 
scholarships offered by Kiwanis clubs. 

The following clubs were represented 
this year: Peninsula-Portland, Port- 
land, Montavilla, Portland, Salem, 
Albany, Astoria, Tillamook, McMinn- 
ville, St. Helens, Eugene, Roseburg, 
Medford, Redmond, Burns, Klamath 
Falls and Gresham. There were over 
100 present for the dinner and meeting, 
and Peninsula-Portland had charge of 
the evening program. Later Kiwanians 
and their wives were tendered a recep- 
tion in the lounge of the Memorial 
Union Building by the 4-H Club mem- 
bers who were attending Summer 
School. Following this reception a pic- 
ture of these 4-H Club delegates and 
the visiting Kiwanians was taken in 
front of the Women’s Building on the 
campus. The Kiwanis club members 
then had their dinner and club meeting, 
President Calef, Peninsula-Portland, 
presiding. He introduced Joe Roark, 
chairman of the 4-H Club committee, 
who took charge of the program. Greet- 
ings were extended by President G. W. 
Peavy of the Oregon State College to 
the Kiwanians, and Claud Barrick, 
Tillamook, gave the response for Lieu- 
tenant Governor John Aschim, who was 
unable to be present. A floor show given 
by 4-H Club members who were on the 
campus, was greatly enjoyed by the 
Kiwanians. An address was given by 
Kiwanian Rex Putnam, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Albany, 





Various Kiwanis clubs throughout the State of Oregon have been supporting 4-H Club programs. 
Following reception tendered by 4-H Club members who were attending Summer School at Corvallis, 
Oregon, a picture was taken of the 4-H Club delegates and the visiting Kiwanians and their wives. 
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and following this an address by City 
School Superintendent Frank Bennett, 
Salem, who has been a member of the 
Tillamook, Albany, and Salem clubs 
during the past several years. The en- 
tire evening’s program was broadcast 
over radio station KOAC, and thou- 
sands of people over the state listened 
in. We have received many favorable 
comments regarding the program and 
the fine support Kiwanis clubs are giv- 
ing to club work in the state. 

Following the dinner and meeting, 
the visiting Kiwanians, their wives, and 
guests attended the dances and parties 
being held at five different centers on 
the campus for the 4-H Club members. 
All Kiwanians visiting Summer School 
and attending the dinner and meeting 
vowed that they would be back next 
year and bring other good club members 
with them. They also pledged them- 
selves to continue to support the 4-H 
Club program just as they have in the 
past. The encouragement they are giv- 
ing to these boys and girls to do more 
and better work, the opportunity they 
are giving them to attend Summer 
School and there not only receive splen- 
did instructional work but mingle with 
other boys and girls and make new con- 
tacts and friends, and the interest they 
are showing in these young people will 
help build real men and woman for the 
future. 


Waukegan, Illinois, 
Sponsors Safety Driving Course 


Surprising and highly pleasing was 
the response to a Safety Driving course 
sponsored by the Waukegan club. So 
numerous were the applicants that both 
day and night classes were provided 
and extra courses had to be provided. 

Instruction was under the direction 
of E. J. Neary, high school auto in- 
structor and chairman of the Wauke- 
gan Safety commission. 

As far as possible driving courses 
were arranged so that applicants were 
trained in or near their ow: homes. 
Applicants ranged in years from 15 to 
over 50. 

The evening classes were confined 
largely to working people who were not 
at leisure during the day. 

Members of the Waukegan club vis- 
ited one of the classes and conferred 
with the district safety engineer from 
the state highway department, who ex- 
amined the teaching methods used and 
the progress made. 


Carthage, Illinois, 
Making Street Markers 


Carthage has taken over the task of 
marking the streets of the city as a 
project, filling a long felt need accord- 
ing to officers of the club. Securing 
some secgnd hand lumber from an old 
fair grounds fence, the members are 
planing, sawing, painting and stencil- 
ing 360 boards of uniform size which 
will be placed at every intersection. 

The club also plans to launch a cam- 
paign to have every residence num- 
bered. 
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Community Drama for Westchester County 
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4 
IWANIS club of Westchester 
County, New York, believe they 
have reached the zenith in com- 
munity ervice in sponsoring a presen- 
tation of “The American Way,”’ the 
moving and spectacular drama which 
might well have been written espe 


] 


cially to develop the theme of the ad 


ministrative year: “Citizenship Respon 
imality the Price of Liberty.” 

“The American Way,’’ from the pens 
of the playwrights Moss Hart 
propa- 


lamous 


and George Kaufman, is pure 


yanda in behalf of governments of 
elf-determination as enjoyed by these 
West- 
chester are proud to be propagandists 
for this when tempo- 
rary phy ideologies 
contrary to the in threaten 


to overwhelm with a 


United States. Kiwanians of 
cause in an era 
victories of 
rights of ms 
the 
band-wagon psychology. 

The Kiwanis Club of White Plains, 
New York, county seat of Westchester, 
last highly 
cessful ‘Susan 
God” its initiation as a 
has netted a tidy 
then in mind, the 
soy Scout Cabin. “Susan 
the West 


organization 


ical 


thoughtless 


suc 


and 


autumn sponsored a 
performance of 
and found that 
theatrical producer 
sum for its project 
building of a 
and God” 


chester 


was staged Dy 


Stage Guild, an 
of amateur and professional actors and 
offered their serv- 
for different 


actresses who have 


ices in. staging shows 


fund raising projects. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


Dedicates Health Cabin 


The latest addition to the Pine Grove 
Furnace Girl Scout Camp, a new health 
cabin provided by the Harrisburg club, 
was presented to the camp and dedi- 
ceremonies attended by 70 
Girl Scout 


scouts 


cated at 
Kiwanians, 
officials and 

The Girl Scout com- 
missioner of the Har- 
Area accepted 
Vice 
Fair. 


cere- 


risburg 
the cabin from 
President David 
The dedication 
monies were marked by 
a musical service called 
“the blessing of the 
house,” conducted by 
scouts and councilors. 
After the dedication, 
announcement was 
made of the new name 
for the unit, “Tall Tree 
Cabin,” and a= girl 
scout who entered the 
name in a contest re- 
ceived an award, and 
helped to hang the shin- 
gle bearing the name. 


By WILLIAM H. EVANS 


er, k Club of White Plains, Ni 


\ ry 
LIWarhisS 


When various county Kiwanis lead- 
ers cast around for a venture of mag- 
nitude sufficient to raise a sum 
to carry on the work for under-privi- 
leged children the suggestion was made 
of pooling efforts for a theatre sea- 
son. After consultation with Carol 
Field Derby, of White Plains, director 


large 


of The Stage Guild, it was decided to 
throw the energies of the clubs into 
one of the largest straight dramati 
productions every attempted in the 


East outside of Broadway professional 
extravaganza. 

“The American Way” the 
thing from several standpoints. It is 
mentioned as 
racy; it is timely; it has audience ap- 
peal; and it has a than 
300 of all ages and 100 
or so additional persons on staging, cos- 
tuming, promotion and other commit- 
tees, the play will enlist a representa- 
tive Westchester life 
and become the means of making many 
for the partici 


was just 


propaganda for democ- 


cast of more 


persons with 


cross-section of 
new acquaintances 
pants. 

{00 acting 
and working directly on the actual pro- 
duction of the play, will constitute an 
earnest organization to assist the clubs 


This group of more than 


in spreading the Kiwanis idea. 
Lastly, the theatrical connection will 
command space in local and New York 


City newspapers, illuminating, as less 


The building contains a small kitch- 
en unit, hot water heating apparatus, 
a heating system, shower space, three 


small bedrooms, a larger room con- 
taining four beds and a_ reception 
room. The cabin was erected and 


equipped at a cost of $1000. 





Health Cabin for Girl Scouts erected and dedicated by the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, club. 


exciting subjects could not do, the vital 
way in which Westchester Kiwanis 
clubs are operating. 

“The American Way” will be 
in the huge auditorium of the West- 
chester County Center at White Plains 
which 5000 the im- 
portance of this widespread publicity 
for the specific as well as the general 
project is apparent. Two perform- 
ances are scheduled on the evenings of 
October 4-5 with a matinee offered free 
to under-privileged children in the 
afternoon. 

Kiwanis clubs in the’ sponsoring 
group, all of Westchester County, in- 
clude those of the cities of White Plains 
and New Rochelle, and the villages of 
Eastchester, Elmsford, Irvington, 


shown 


seats persons, so 


North Tarrytown, Port Chester and 
Rye. 
Former Lieutenant Governor Wil- 


liam H. Evans, White Plains, is chair- 
man of the sponsoring committee. As- 
are Kiwanians Eugene T. 
Cranch, New Rochelle, vice-chairman; 
Grantley Freeman, Elmsford; Charles 
Haring, Eastchester; Henry Bufkin, 
Irvington; Samuel Barnhart, Rye; and 
George Sweetman, White Plains. 


sisting 


Kiwanian Sweetman will work with 
Stage Guild aides in preparing a 64- 
page program which is depended on to 
contribute substantially to the general 
fund for under-privileged children, 


Northern Columbus, Ohio, 
Sponsors Boy Scout Troop 


A new Boy Scout Troop sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Northern Colum- 
bus is now entering the final stages of 
organization under the leadership of 
Kiwanian Wheeler L. Young, the se- 
lected scoutmaster. 

This troop will be 
given a short period of 
special training in troop 
and patrol leadership 
before the troop is ex- 
panded, these boys will 
be chosen for their in- 
terest in scouting and 
leadership abilities. 

The troop committee 
is composed of Kiwani- 
ans B. Cornelius, C. W. 
MeNeil, C. A. Pollock, 
Charles T. Seddon and 
Dr. J. S. Stevens. 

Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools L. D. 
Shuter is giving codper- 
ation and the committee 


has secured Clinton 
Elementary School 
building as a perma- 


nent meeting place. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, Install 
Showers in Community Center 


The Kiwanis Club of Tulsa has 
adopted about 120 youngsters in the 
West Tulsa Community Center, con- 
ducted by the Y.M.C.A. 

A number of clubs have been or- 
ganized, three softball teams, picnics, 
night meetings, and visits to the noon 
luncheons of the club are a part of the 
program. The boys ranging from 6 to 


1940 


15 have named themselves “The Ki- 
wanis Kids.” 
Meetings and programs are being 


held in a deserted school in the com- 
munity and the need for a shower room 
was very great. Kiwanians Leonard 
Megee and Bill Wolaver have just com- 
pleted a modern shower room with two 
showers. As soon as the weather war- 
rants a heating system will be installed. 





President C. C. 
Kids"’ 


Music Festival Held 
By Forest Park, Illinois 

The Forest Park club sponsored a 
music festival. All the musical groups 
that participated gave a very fine pres- 
entation of musical talent in the com- 
munity. Recordings were made _ by 
R. C. A. of the singing portion of the 
program, 

The most colorful group of the eve- 


ning was St. Bernardine’s Children’s 
group attired in light purple gowns. 
One hundred and_ twenty pupils 


marched on the stage in rows of 25 


and rendered a most versatile program. 


Weiser, Idaho, 
Finance 4-H Loans 


Real and tangible aid for ambitious 
farm boys and girls is being offered by 





St. Bernardine chorus at Kiwanis Club of Forest Park, Illinois, Music Festival. 


Toomey holding towels for two of the “‘Kiwanis 
as they take their first shower in the new baths donated to 
the Community Center by Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


the Kiwanians of 
Weiser. 

The club, which 
has made agri- 
cultural activities 
one of its main 
objectives, under- 
writes the pur- 
chase of livestock 
by 4-H club mem- 
bers by some Ki- 
wanian signing’ 
the note at the 
bank with the boy 
or girl partici- 
pating in 4-H club 
activities. Each 
Kiwanian agrees, 
in a signed state- 
ment, that if and 
when aid is 
needed to assist a worthy 
boy or girl to purchase 
livestock for their 4-H club 
activities to endorse the 
note with the youthful 
purchaser, and further to 
look after the boy or girl 


Benjamin J. 
Marie i 
Public 


Protective Association 


and to visit them from 
time to time and _ by 
friendship and __ interest 
keep the children inter- 
ested in their 4-H club 
work. 
Sarnia, Ontario, 
Boys Work 

Kiwanis work with un- 


der-privileged boys is now 
in its 13th year of oper- 
ation and still retains its position as 
one of the club’s major activities. 

During the 1939-40 season, over 30 
boys were given the benefits of training 
in the K Boys’ Club, and enjoyed the fel- 
lowship and guidance of 
club sponsors. 

Supervised gymnasium 
classes for the Boys’ Club 
are conducted one night a 
week during the winter. 
Physical measurements of 
each boy are kept in per- 
manent records and_ in 
many cases show gratify- 
ing results of the training 
that the boy receives dur- 
ing his membership in the 
K Boys’ Club. Complete 
equipment is supplied each 
boy, running shoes, trunks and jersey. 

In cases where special attention is 
required, the sponsor of each boy brings 
such matters to 
the notice of the 
Under - Privileged 
Child’s Commit- 
tee. Such cases in- 
clude medical at- 
tention, purchase 
of clothing, shoes, 
school _ supplies, 
also personal 
school and work 
problems. 


In the summer 
the Boys’ Club 
joined Kiwanis 


Englewood, Chicago, hears Juvenile Delinquency talk. 


Rappaport, president of College Federation of ; 
uinn, principal of Parker High School; William Lain, chairman of 
ffairs; O. Sheldon Van Zant, president of club; 
don, president of Parker High School P.T.A.; 
and 


One of the rural schools which received 


Chadron, Nebraska, club. 
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Left to right: Mrs. 
P.T.S.; Nellie 


Mrs. George F. Gor- 
Walter Cromwell, Juvenile 


Mrs. H. J. Litterst, president of Wentworth 


School P.T.A. 


Boys’ Choir in a joint picnic where they 
participated in a full program of races 
and sports. 

Personal service for the 
means devoting of a small part of his 
time in maintaining a friendly relation 
with his ward. In this manner he can 
study the boy and by such experience 
learn something of the conditions that 
hinder normal development among un- 
der-privileged children. 


sponsors 


Marquette, Michigan, 
Presents Salvation Army Band 


The Salvation Army Chicago Staff 
Band’s visit to Marquette was _ pro- 


nounced a great success. 

The band played to the largest and 
most enthusiastic audience of the 
tire tour—1200 persons. 

An outstanding feature was the bass 
drum artistry of Brig. H. E. Burten- 
shaw who is widely known for his un- 
usual stick-twirling technique. 


en- 





L ‘ a phonograph from the 
The children gave a musical program 
in appreciation of the gift. 


Chadron, Nebraska, 
Furnish Phonographs 


The Chadron club for the past two 
years, have sponsored a project where- 
by they furnish phonographs to the 
various rural schools in the county. Up 
to the present time they have given 20 
machines. 

Uniform records 
order that all may learn the 
same songs. Later plans will be made 
to hold a mass chorus of all rural school 
children. 

To show their appreciation for the 
phonograph given them, the pupils gave 
a concert at a regular meeting of the 


club. 


are furnished in 


schools 





Former International Trustee Russell 
©. Heddleston, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
was elected as State Central Commit- 


teeman for the 
District on the 


18th Ohio Congressional 
Republican ticket. 


President of the Vancouver, British 
Columbia, club, Leslie J. Martin, is of- 
No. 8 elementary 
training school of the Royal 
Force. 


hicer commanding 
flying 


Canadian Aji! 


Miles R. Markley, Denver, Colorado, 
was elected president of the Denver 
University Alumni Association. 

From Madison, Georgia, we learn 
that J. E. Owen is superintendent of 
county schools, T. F. county 
tax collector, Ben S. Thompson is city 
councilman and that W. H. Agnor is 
‘ity clerk and treasurer. 


Reese 1S 


Two members of the Kiwanis Club of 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, have 
Paul Emile-Guilbeault 
was appointed president of L’Associa- 


been honored: 
tion des Boulangers et des Patissiers de 
la Province de Quebec, and Herve Des- 
was elected director of the Ex- 
the Canadian 
Association. 


rosiers 
ecutive Committee of 
Manufacturers’ 

President of the newly organized 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Brem- 
erton, Washington, is Kiwanian Ralph 
Purves 





TAx PAYERS 
RAuty Rowe 














New Connecti- 


Haven, 
cut, has been elected president of the 


Oliver Ober, 
Chamber of Commerce for the fifth 
consecutive time, and Harry Kennedy 
has been elected president of the New 
Haven Taxpayers’ Association. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Charles 
1. Henry, Mayfield, Kentucky, has been 
elected Superintendent of Schools at 
Mayfield. 


Past president of the Los Angeles, 
California, club, Charles Arnn, was 
elected vice president of the Sales Man- 
agers Association of Los Angeles, and 
Wayne H. Fisher was appointed. by Ki- 
wanian Mayor Bowron to be Chairman 


of the Municipal Airport Board. Cary 
Groton, vice president of the Pacific 
Mutual Insurance Company, recently 


rounded out thirty years of service with 
that company. Another honor has come 


to Dr. Ernest Bashor. He is now presi- 
dent of the City Health Commission. 


International Trustee J. Hudson Huf- 
fard, Bluefield, West Virginia, has been 
named a member of an advisory com- 
mittee to assist in coordinating ef- 
forts of retailers and the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in the mat- 
ter of price control and the normal flow 
of goods. Kiwanian Garrett Van Der 
Hooning of Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
also serving on this committee. 


W. F. Johnson was presented with a 
fine wrist watch as a token of esteem 
from Kiwanian Johnson’s many friends 
in Harlan, Iowa, because he is leaving 
to take up his new duties as superin- 
tendent of the schools at Spencer, Iowa. 


Kiwanian W. Hugh Stephens, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, was chosen a director of 
the Southern Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Hoyt Wimpy has been elected State 
Commander of the American Legion. 
He is a member at Thomasville, 


Georgia. 


Cali- 


received 


A member of the Riverside, 
fornia, club, O. C. Magistad, 
announcement of his appointment as 
assistant to the chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Reverend W. P. Eastwood, Bluefield, 
West Virginia, was awarded a D. D. 
Degree by the Morris Harvey College 
at Charleston. 


O. W. Elofson, a member at Long- 
mont, Colorado, was elected president 
of the County Dental Association. 


Past President John C. Henry, Os- 
wego, New York, was appointed Dis- 
trict Deputy Grand Master of Masons 
for the Oswego District. 


Kiwanian W. D. Reynolds, New 
Iberia, Louisiana, was awarded a lov- 
ing cup as the city’s Outstanding Civic 
Leader. The selection was made by 
committees from Rotary, Kiwanis and 
the Chamber of Commerce. The other 
New Iberia Kiwanians who have re- 
ceived honors are William Lourd who 
was elected mayor of the city, Armand 
Viator and C. L. Deare who were elect- 
ed City Councilmen, and Andrew Viator 
who was made Chief of Police. 


Kiwanian W. S. McEwen, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, was elected president of the 
Laurier Club. 


President of the Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, Chamber of Commerce is Ki- 
wanian Harold Lebo, succeeding W. D. 
Courtney, also a Kiwanian. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


President Joseph D. Calhoun of the 


of Chester Pike, Nor- 
was selected by 
First Assistant 


Kiwanis Club 
wood, Pennsylvania, 
the courts to become 
District Attorney. 


First president of the San Benito, 
Texas, club, Louis S. Witte, was elected 
mayor by an overwhelming majority, 
and Kiwanian Othel D. Bigham is tak- 
ing office with the mayor as a city com- 
missioner. 


Reverend Kempe, Astoria, Oregon, 
was elected vice president of the Clat- 
sop County Health Association. 


The Burlington, New Jersey, Kiwanis 
club has a Senator in its membership. 
He is Howard Eastwood. 





extended to Dr. 
Wisconsin, 


Congratulations 


E. H. Redeman, 


are 

Marinette, 
who was installed as president of the 
State Dental Society. 


Secretary William A. Mossberg, Red 
Wing, Minnesota, was elected Mayor of 
Red Wing. 


Martin R. Wills, member at Hermosa 
Beach, California, was installed as 
president of the Co-ordinating Council 
for a term of one year. 


Andrew Bell is entering upon his 
nineteenth year as the loyal and ef- 
ficient secretary of the Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, club. 


From the Ocean City, New Jersey, 
club we have quite a few items of in- 
terest: Past Presidents George D. Rich- 
ards and Henry Roeser, Jr., are serving 
their second term as city commission- 
ers; James C. Taylor is city assessor; 
Clyde W. Struble, for many years club 
treasurer, has been city treasurer for 
seven years; Norman V. Sargent is city 
publicity director; J. Fred Manne is 
city director of music; Charles C. Reed 
served three times as State Senator and 
Assemblyman John E. Bosweil is serv- 
ing his second term in the New Jersey 
legislature; former Lieutenants Gov- 
ernor Lawrence M. Lear serves on the 
county board of chosen freeholders, as 
does Henry Y. Clouting. 


A Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanian, 
Fred M. Michelsen, was elected presi- 
dent of the Utah Bankers’ Association. 
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Past President Sydney L. Geiger, Al- 
liance, Ohio, has been chosen president 
of the Alliance Symphony-Choral As- 
sociation for the 1940-41 season. He 
succeeds Paul W. Reed, secretary of 
the Alliance club, who filled the post 
two years. 

Recently elected president of the 

State Federation of Mutual Insurance 
Companies is A. M. Smith, Albany, New 
York; D. F. Reed, Jr. was elected presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation of Albany. 
* Kiwanian Robert E. Holliway, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, is now secretary of 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

At a recent meeting of the Virginia 
Bar Association Judge Kennon C. Whit- 
tle, past president of the Martinsville 
club, was elected president of the As- 
sociation; Charles E. Pollard, past pres- 
ident of the Petersburg club, chairman 
of the Executive Committee; and David 
Nelson Sutton, West Point, Virginia, 
Governor of the Capital District, a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

A member of the Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, Kiwanis club, Albert L. Biehn, 
was granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the University of Ne- 
braska. 

The Kiwanis Club of Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, has a member who is a State 


Assemblyman. He is Albert B. Mc- 
Clester. 
President of the Albany, Oregon, 


Chamber of Commerce is former Lieu- 
tenant Governor G. C. Knodell. 





J. A. Manitoba, 


Taylor, Winnipeg, 
has been elected president of the Young 
Men’s Section of the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade. 


Jeff B. Bates, past president of the 
Columbia, South Carolina, Kiwanis club, 
was appointed treasurer of South Car- 
olina by Governor Maybank. 

Kiwanian Howard T. Smurthwaite, 
Weirton-Cove, West Virginia, was re- 
cently elected mayor of the newly in- 
corporated city of Marland Heights. 

From the Salt Lake City, Utah, Ki- 
wanis club we hear that Raymond C. 
Wilson was elected vice president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
that Rev. A. W. Lyons was elected a 
member of the General Council of 
Northern Baptist Churches and that 
Fred M. Michelsen was elected presi- 
dent of the Utah State Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Malcom P. Price, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has just become president of Iowa 
State Teachers College, and Clyde F. 
Kell, also of Detroit, has been elected 
president of the American Speakers 
Club for the second term. 


Arthur R. Snyder, secretary of the 
Lincoln Park Kiwanis club and nation- 
ally known for his service in boy’s 
clubs, has been chosen director of ac- 
tivities for Junior Achievement of Chi- 
cago. 


Congratulations are certainly in order 
for Kiwanian John H. Cullom and Mrs. 
Cullom of Dallas, Texas, upon reaching 
their 56th wedding anniversary. 


Dr. Waights G. Henry, member of 
the Atlanta, Georgia, club, has been 
made a member of the Judicial Council 
of the Methodist Church, which is the 
Supreme Court of the Methodist Church 
in America. Out of eight million Meth- 
odists in America only nine men are 
members of this board. 


Secretary J. Howard Worley, Su- 
perior, Nebraska, was elected president 
of the Nebraska State Hotel Associa- 
tion. 


The president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is Major Ernest Brown. 


A Gulfport, Mississippi, Kiwanian, 
Joseph W. Milner, was re-elected may- 
or of Gulfport. This will be his seven- 
teenth consecutive term as mayor. 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has conferred the degree of D. D. 
upon Dr. Fred Blair, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Here are a couple of items from the 
Towson, Maryland, club: Frederick A. 
Groom has been elected president of 
the Baltimore County Health Associa- 
tion, and Carl G. Francis has been 
elected president of the Federated Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association of Baltimore 
County. 


L. R. Baker, West Palm Beach, Flori- 
da, is sheriff of Palm Beach County, 
and Past President J. Alex Arnette is 
clerk of the Circuit Court. 


Some members of the Iola, Kansas, 
club have been honored: Woody Perham 
is mayor of Iola; Walter Fees is Re- 
publican State Chairman; Roy Cox is 
State Highway Commissioner; Dr. 
James Reid is a member of the State 
Medical Board and president of the Al- 
len County Medical Association; Fred 
Apt was appointed Iola City Attorney; 
and, J. A. Watson was elected president 
of the State Association of Vocational 
Agriculture Instructors. 


State Commander of the Wisconsin 
American Legion is Kiwanian George 
A. Weber, Baraboo. 

Former Lieutenant Governor L. E. 
Glennon, Pocatello, Idaho, was elected 
a member of the Idaho State Bar Com- 
mission for a term of three years. 

A New Castle, Indiana, past presi- 
dent, Joseph Burris, is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce there. 
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Past Governor Robert O. Wilson, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, has been named 
by Governor Leon Phillips of Okla- 
homa as District Judge of the third 
Oklahoma judicial district. 








In the New Orleans, Louisiana, club 
Victor H. Kennedy has been appointed 
Chef de Gare of the New Orleans Voi- 
ture of the Forty and Eight, and Max 
J. Derbes has been selected to the Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission of the 
City of New Orleans. 

George B. Summers, Oxford, North 
Carolina, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Masonic Home for Chil- 
dren, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

A past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bangor, Maine, Clarence N. Holden, 
was elected vice president of the Maine 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Trust Accountants. 

Kiwanian Henry T. Davis, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was elected first vice 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Convention Bureaus. 

Vice president and director of Nor- 
anda Mines, Limited, is H. L. Roscoe, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Nor- 
anda, Quebec. 

Chairman Alloys F. Branton of the 
International Committee on Convention 
Program, Willmar, Minnesota, repre- 
senting Kiwanis International, spoke to 
the American Hospital Association in 
Boston in September at the Children’s 
Hospital session. 

Dr. J. Paul Laplante, first vice presi- 
dent of the Granby, Quebec, Kawanis 
club, is in the Royal Canadian Army 
Corps with the rank of Major and serv- 
ing as Registrar of No. 1 Canadian 
General Hospital. He left for overseas 
a couple of months ago. 

Harry W. Christy, Lewiston-Clarks- 
ton, Idaho, has been elected Commander 
of the Idaho Department of The Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Reverend Roy L. Smith, Los Angeles, 
California, has been appointed editor 
of The Christian Advocate in its new 
and enlarged form. 

In the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que- 
club the president, Napoleon 
Courtemanche, was appointed District 
Deputy of the Knights of Columbus; 
Fernand Coupal who previously held 
the rank of Captain in the army was 
recently promoted to that of Major; 
and, J. Emile Massicotte was appointed 
president of Les Camps de Santé Bru- 
chési, a preventorium for children pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis, while Past 
President Romuald Bourque and Geor- 
ges F. Reid were both appointed ad- 
ministrators of this preventorium. 


bee, 
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Manager of the Sherman Hotel, 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
Club of Chicago, unfurls 
largest meeting banner 
banner was pre- 


Frank Bering, 
headquarters for the 
ind for the Kiwanis 
what is believed to be the 
in service club history. The 
sented at a recent meeting when Mr. Bering pro 
College Inn entertainment and a_ special 
menu in appreciation of the Kiwanis club’s meet- 
ing there for $0 many years This flag will fly 
over the entrance of the Sherman Hotel every 
Thursday when the club meets. 


vided 





Two In One 


gentlemen pictured 
above have made a hole in one twice! 
The gentleman to the right is Past 
President R. Burleigh Bagnall of the 
Kiwanis Club of National City, Califor- 
nia, and at the left is Kiwanian Bag- 
nall’s head druggist, Farris Siefert, 
who, believe it or not, has also made a 
hole in one twice. Thus, in National 
City in the same drug store are two 
hole-in-one champions. 


Both of these 





BREVITIES 


THE DOCTOR! 


The Doctor seems just like the rest 
Of the folk you meet as you roam; 
Then, somehow, ideas are changed, 
When illness calls him to your home! 


He may be a man you know well, 
Or a stranger, met just today; 

But his mission to you is clear— 
To heal, and to help on life's way. 


His purpose is to conquer pain, 

To give new strength in time of need 
In gratitude let others know— 

The Doctor is a friend indeed! 


REV. WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, 


Kiwanis Club of Colfax, Washington. 


lt All to Kiwanis 


For many years the Kiwanis Club of 
Bangor, Maine, has maintained a Boys 
Club with most gratifying and tangible 
results in the way of teaching under- 
privileged boys the principles of better 
living and better citizenship. Regular 
meetings are held at the Y.M.C.A. 
where the boys under the leadership of 
Kiwanian John Chadwick are taught 
athletic development, arts and crafts 
work and other useful accomplishments. 


He Owes 


the boys are sent to 
the Y.M.C.A. camp, an event to which 
they look forward eagerly, and the 
3angor Kiwanians are very proud and 
happy over a recent outstanding result 


Every summer 


of their efforts on behalf of the boys. 
One of the members, Robert Camp- 
bell, was swimming in a pond near 


Rangor when he was attracted by the 
cries of a group of children who were 
helplessly watching a girl bather sink 
for the second time. Robert, who is 
fourteen years of age, gallantly plunged 
to the rescue and succeeded in bringing 
the drowning girl safely to shore. 
When praised for his brave deed 
Robert modestly said, “If the Kiwanians 
hadn’t sent me to camp so I could learn 
to swim I couldn’t have saved her life.” 
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A Day To Honor Weddings 
Lieutenant Governor Rever- 
end Charles Livingstone Allen, Mari- 
etta, Georgia, originated and held this 
vear the first annual National Wedding 
Day. His idea is that each year -in 
June all married couples should reaffirm 
their marriage vows. This year sixteen 
couples, mostly middle-aged couples, 
took their wedding vows again. 


Former 





Kiwanian Wagner—A Shining Example 

W. S. Wagner, Flushing, New York, 
was surprised on his 85th birthday 
when a busload of members of the 
Flushing Kiwanis club went to his home 
to take him to the meeting. 

A charter member of the Newton, 
Massachusetts, club, Kiwanian Wagner 
attends the Flushing group’s meetings 
on Fridays, and on Wednesday goes to 
meetings of the Manhattan club. During 
the summer while he is in Glendale, 
California, he attends Kiwanis sessions 
there regularly. At the meeting he 
was presented with flowers and two 
birthday cakes and a program was given 
in his honor. 





At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Yakima, W Fishiigine. the Yakima Indian tribes were featured 


in all their regalia. 
who are real Indian princesses of 


In the nos serwecees you will find in the second row four Indian maidens 
e Yakima tribe. The youngster in the front row is a grandson 


of an Indian prince and has specialized from early infancy in what is known as an Indian hoop dance 
and has been a major attraction at many celebrations, fairs, etc. 
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What Are Loyalty Days? 


By BERT G. VOORHEES 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims 


/IVOYALTY Days” are not understood 
by a great many Kiwanians. 
These days are set aside each 

year by the National Committee for 


Religion and Welfare Recovery for 
general observance by those of all 


creeds. On either of these days all 
people are urged to attend the church 
or synagogue of their own choice. 
These days for 1940 are October 5 
and 6. 

The promotion of the observance of 
“Loyalty Days” is made a part of the 
program of our Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 


Like club and _ district committees 
should join in this activity. 
All Kiwanians in all clubs are re- 


quested to use their full influence in 
urging everyone in their respective 
communities to attend a service of 
worship according to their own prefer- 
ence during one of these days. 

There are many ways in which Ki- 


Wwanians can promote attendance at 
worship on these days. 
Use your personal influence with 


your family, friends and acquaintances. 

Get in touch with the Ministerial As- 
sociation in your community and seek 
their suggestions for ways of coodp- 
eration. 

Chairmen of district Committees on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims may contact state governors or 
premiers of provinces in Canada urging 
that an official proclamation be issued 
to set aside these days for spiritual re- 
vival so that from the inspiration of 
attendance at services of worship peo- 
ple will be the better prepared to meet 


the problems that confront us in these 
days. 

Clubs may contact the mayors of 
their communities and urge them like- 
wise to issue a call to worship on the 
part of all in the community. 

In some communities codperation 
with advertisers in newspapers can be 
secured so that reference to church at- 
tendance by all on “Loyalty Days’? may 
be included in their advertisements. 
Often codperation of movie houses and 
radio stations can be secured in making 
announcements. 

There are few places left 
where these ‘Loyalty Days’? can be 
promoted and observed. Let us not 
forget that it can happen here. If we 
disregard the heritage handed down 
to us by our forefathers, then their 
sacrifices and blood shed would have 
been in vain. They came to this con- 
tinent to worship as they saw fit and 
we can still do that. We also hope and 
pray that this great North America 
will long endure so that this privilege 
may continue to be ours. 

“Loyalty Days” should not be con- 
fused with “Go To Church Days” which 
some Kiwanis clubs promote. ‘Go To 
Church Days” provide only for the 
members of a given organization to 
join in a service at one designated 
place of worship on a given day. On 
“Loyalty Days” everyone is urged to 
attend a service according to his or her 
personal preference. 

Kiwanis can be a great influence in 
helping to achieve a very successful 
observance of “Loyalty Days.’”’ Let us 
do all we can to fill the places of wor- 
ship to overflowing. 


today 


eee 
The Spiritually Under-Privileged 


(From page 556) 


as the use of the same amout of time 
and effort might be in taking our own 
and our neighbors’ children to a church 
school on Sunday or to a synagogue on 
Saturday? Is it not time to decide 
whether our bridge game is more im- 
portant than an evening given over to 
youth leadership and training? Is it 
not time to make a new evaluation of 
our home activities and to determine 
whether or not a good Bible story might 
well be substituted for a radio hair- 
raising adventure story? Is it not time 
for us to take time to guide our boys 
and girls in the faith of our forebears 
and to stop speaking slightingly, if at 
all, of the great divine institutions of 
God? 

The Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has said, ‘‘These children must be 
reached by the church for their own 
sake, for that of their communities, and 
for the sake of democracy which has 
been founded upon Christian ideals and 


can only survive as these ideals are pre- 
served as an integral part of our cul- 
ture.”’ Here are a few suggestions as 
to how we can help: 

1. Almost every church and syna- 
gogue has vacant pews at the time of 
stated services of worship. We can help 
fill them. 

2. Every church and synagogue is 
hampered for lack of funds to do its 
work. We can give of our possessions 
to the work of God as stewards of His 
gifts. 

3. Every church and synagogue 
needs more teachers and leaders of 
youth groups. We can give of our time 
and talents to train these twenty mil- 
lion boys and girls. 

4. Every church and synagogue 
needs people who will call on and con- 
tact persons not affiliated with religious 
institutions. We can give of our time 
in calling and use our cars to taxi chil- 
dren to places of religious instruction. 
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5. Almost all of our homes need 
more religious interest. We can rein- 
stitute grace at meals. We can dust the 
family Bible and reéstablish family 
worship and daily devotions for which 
any priest, minister, reader, or rabbi 
will furnish a guide. 

6. Almost all of us can replace God 
in his rightful place in our lives and 
realize that in Him do we move and 
have our being. 

We can build our houses and our de- 
mocracy on foundations against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. We 
must eradicate the spiritually under- 
privileged and we must begin with our- 
selves. 

As Kiwanians we are committed to 
two objectives which are united in this 
stupendous task. These objectives are: 
the support of the churches in their 
spiritual aims and our oldest objective, 
service to the under-privileged child. 
Here again is our opportunity for per- 
sonalized service as a church school 
teacher, a scout master, a group leader, 
a churchman giving influence by exam- 
ple, a father leading our families in 
recognition of God, a “big brother’’ 
taking our young friend to church as 
well as toa show. There are many serv- 


ices we can give and times like these 
demand that we give them and that 


right early. 
=) 


The National Fifty Years 
in Business Club 


(From page 569) 


makes a strong appeal. 

These prominent business executives 
know what the club represents. They 
know, from experience, why iney head 
successful concerns. Radical experi- 
ments, large investments for theoreti- 
cal advantages have no part in their 
stewardship. These men, if one may 
judge from their communications to 
the club, appreciate the value of a 
year’s experience. Multiply that by 
fifty and you have an organization, 
after a half century, able to draw from 
the past as though experience were a 
tangible substance. 

Business, without its consent, has 
in recent years been the laboratory ani- 
mal upon which theorists  experi- 
mented. Despite wide economic swings 
to the right and left, conservative in- 
stitutions managed to hold their course 
through eras of tight and loose think- 
ing and acting. While many courted 
disaster by abandoning all sound prin- 
ciples of business, and subsequently 
foundered, we find the thriving firms 
of today are, for the most part, old line 
concerns, adhering to the principle of 
the founding fathers. 

It is from such ranks that the Na- 
tional Fifty Years in Business Club 
draws its members. In urging con- 
servatism, the club does not sponsor a 
doctrine of stagnation. It suggests, 
however, that the past experience of 
successful firms is too valuable to be 
ignored in planning for the future. 
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Progress, ever mindful of lessons 
learned, is always advocated. 

With members once impressed with 
the feeling of pride they should have 
in the length of time their business has 
been in the club next en- 
deavors to encourage anniversary ob- 
servance. Many members have learned 
the value of each additional year. Let- 
terheads, display cards, advertising, 
and special brochures are used to call 
attention to “Business birthdays.”’ 

The Certificate of Membership sent 
to club artistic litho- 
graph which makes an attractive office 
It shows the length of time 
member’s business has been in 
existence and since fifty years is a 
minimum, a certificate holder is auto- 
matically identified with an established 
institution. 

The National Fifty Years in Busi- 
ness Magazine is a quarterly publica- 
tion which contains various histories 
of the different businesses making up 
the membership. It is surprising how, 
in the research for a routine historical 
sketch, interesting sidelights of a firm’s 
early days come out. 

In addition to business histories, 
there are feature stories in each issue. 
They may vary from topics such as the 
Training of FBI agents to the biog- 


existence, 


members is an 


decoration. 
the 


raphy of Cyrus McCormick. In order 
to keep editorial expression diverse, 
a guest editor appears in each issue. 

The National Fifty Years in Busi- 


ness Club does not have a schedule of 
meetings. Annually, to be sure, there 
is a national meeting, but throughout 
the meetings are held in 
cities located a_ sufficient 


vear, local 
where are 


number of fifty year old concerns to 
justify them. It is felt that the inter- 
play of ideas, among small groups, of 
men identified with concerns whose 
founding dates go back a half cen- 
tury or more, will be well worth listen- 
ing to. 

In keeping alive American business 
fundamentals and principles, and in 
preserving the virtues of the founders, 
the National Fifty Years in Business 
Club feels that it is serving a worthy 
purpose. It stands as a champion of 
the American way of doing business. 

The National Fifty Years in Busi- 
Club feels that it now has its 
opportunity for performing 
to which it is dedicated. 
just witnessed cat- 
aclysmic changes with a sweeping 
abolition of old orders. This country, 
as the final repository of established 
methods, must, according to the club, 
preserve all the past has taught us to 
be worth keeping. 

The preparedness program in Amer- 
ica will bring about an unprecedented 


ness 
greatest 
that service 
The world has 


economic change and a business ac- 
celeration. Here again, comes a need 
for counsel from those grown wise 


through experience. Through the voice 
of its membership, the National Fifty 
Years in Business Club hopes to exer- 
cise a steadying influence. It is a non- 
profit movement, based on sentiment, 
dedicated to preserving this country’s 
ideals, and through the unity of pur- 
pose achieved by welding old line in- 
stitutions into an articulate group, it 
is determined to keep reasoning and 
conservatism uppermost in the minds 


of all. 


eee 
Unhandicapping the Handicapped 


(From page 566) 


Things began to happen at once. Ten 
fully normal employes who were with 
him when he started are the only em- 
ployes Trautman has who do not wear 
one or more appliances. He invited in 
the handicapped. He conducted con- 
ferences of persons having the same 
amputation or useless limb. Together 
they would work out an idea for an 
appliance which would make them as 
nearly normal as possible. 

“I thought of the common human de- 
sire to take a clock apart and try to 
put it together again,” said Trautman. 
“T was sure that where it was bodies 
which had been taken apart and the 
victim himself had a chance to do the 
mending, some real thought would be 
given the problem. I was right. We 
are constantly making improvements 
and practically every idea comes from 
a wearer.” 

A great world misfortune soon de- 
veloped which increased the limb com- 
pany’s business to dizzying heights 
over night. This was the world war 
which brought in 3,500 of the 4,000 
orders placed by the United States 
Government. Incidentally, Trautman 
shipped one hundred legs to Russia and 
hasn’t heard of them since. With this 


quick financial return, he was free to 
sarry on his calling along the re- 
habilitation lines he had in mind when 
he started. 

Immediately he had thrown into dis- 
“ard the heavy artificial limbs. He sub- 
stituted light fibre which was an eighth 
of an inch thick and had a natural flesh 
color. Its surface was hard and smooth 
and it could be sandpapered or washed 
with soap and warm water, a decided 
sanitary advantage. The hard, ground- 
out sockets were eliminated from ar- 
tificial legs to be replaced by soft, 
leather sockets which hung, without 
chafing, in the hollow center of the 
light fibre leg. 

“My greatest handicap is the sympa- 
thetic attitude,” said Albert Wenger, 
wearer of four artificial limbs, whose 
story is most surprising, yet typical. 

“T had planned to become a teacher 
and at the age of seventeen was at- 
tending high school at New Richmond, 
Wisconsin. On the night of February 
5, 1937, our basket ball team played 
Menominee. Afterward a group of us 
boys went to Cylon to attend a dance. 
Later I decided to walk home, a dis- 
tance of about three and one-half 
miles, 
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“As I walked along alone a blizzard 
began to rage across the countryside. 
I could find no shelter and soon, blinded 
by the snow, I was hopelessly without 
bearings. Throughout the night I wan- 
dered, finding shelter only with the 
coming of daylight. Taken in by a 
neighbor we soon discovered my feet 
and hands had been badly frozen. 

“Snow packs and other efforts at 
treatment were assiduously applied 
from eight in the morning until two in 
the afternoon. These failing, I was 
taken to a hospital. I lost both legs 
six inches below the knees and both 
arms six inches below the elbows. Later 
a further amputation of my right arm 
was necessary. My right knee required 
twenty-one skin graftings and my left 
leg nineteen. 

“T was hospitalized for eight months 
and left it with my ambition to be a 
teacher thwarted and my - spirits 
crushed. It seemed impossible that I 
could ever walk again or take care of 
myself in any way. 

“How wrong I was. In a short time 
after my spirits had returned and I was 
placed under the care of Mr. Trautman. 
This was three years after my misfor- 
tune. With only an artificial left arm, 
I was able to feed myself, comb my hair 
and knot my own tie. Ata later date 
when my skin grafting was healed, I 
was fitted with the right arm and two 
artificial legs. Now I am working in 
the factory learning the business so 
that I can show others what I can do. 
I want no one’s sympathy but want to 
be treated as an ordinary person. I 
am determined to make good on my 
own.” 

Story after story runs the gamut 
from misfortune to rehabilitation, the 
living of a normal life, happiness and 
self support. Walking through this 
factory where pieces are being made to 
put broken bodies together with star- 
tling likeness to life, all thought of pity 
and depression depart as the deter- 
mined and contented workmen are en- 
gaged in conversation. Despite arti- 
ficial legs or braces most of them 
hurry about without a trace of their 
former infirmities. 

Men and women who would have had 
to look to others or charity are busy 
at their tasks and making their way. 
Those who had “walked” on their hands 
and stumps stand upright and take 
their places unnoticed among normal 
beings. They own their homes, marry 
and raise families. They pay their 
share of the taxes. The monthly sal- 
ary and commissions of one of Traut- 
man’s salesmen disclosed a total of al- 
most five hundred dollars gross. The 
sample kit of these salesmen is them- 
selves. 

“T started out getting around for 
my business on a bicycle,” says Traut- 
man with a laugh, “but my salesmen 
and workers drive nice cars, earned 
through their own efforts.” 

“One of the hardest cases to handle 
is the foot without toes,’’ Trautman 
said in response to a question. “I keep 


one man experimenting on all the ideas. 
That is his job. 


We developed a sec- 
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ond heel for such cases. It is tacked 
to the sole of the shoe, beginning at 
the instep, goes under the ball of the 
foot and is trimmed to a feather edge 
as it nears the toe. This has proved to 
be the answer to a perplexing problem 
where toes are amputated. 

“Our latest improvement is one 
which gives us not only pride but great 


happiness. This is our rubber ankle 
joint. On an uneven surface this keeps 


the sole of the foot flat on the ground 
just like a normal foot.”’ 

Two of Kiwanian Trautman’s 
willingly displayed their dexterity with 
this equipment. It was unbelievable. One 
was a powerful man over six feet with 
both legs replaced by artificial limbs 


men 


and one arm replaced by an artificial 
arm. 

Trautman is very proud indeed of 
his “boys” and “girls’? as well he may 
be. He is not in business, he is at work 
on his life’s mission, working day by 
day alongside those he has rehabili- 
tated. 

Kiwanian Trautman has made his 
dream of mending men come true for 
himself and he has more than thirty- 
two thousand examples of his art work- 
ing at normal tasks. Talk to any of 
them and they start to tell you about 
what Trautman has done for them. 


This is what happens in America 
where women and men can devote 


themselves to the service and careers 


of their own choosing. 


eee 
What Does a Young Fellow Do Next? 


(From page 561) 


and Jim enjoyed the biology quite a 
bit. He learned all about the insides 
of a frog. 

“Tf we had a junior college,” said 
the principal, “you could be getting 
college credit for this.” 

“College credit?” said Jim. 

“Yes, so you could graduate from 
college some time.”’ 

“That would be nice,” agreed Jim. 

Jim had never thought much about 
college up to now. First off, he didn’t 
have the money. But some of the boys 
who’d been at the university told him 
he could earn his way. He got to 
thinking that if he were going to study 
anyway he might as well have the 
credit. So he decided to try it. His 
folks wanted to do what they could for 
him, so they helped him rustle a few 
dollars to get started on. 

Jim went over to the university and 
there was a man at a desk there too— 
a professor. Jim told him he’d like to 
get into a line of work where he could 
make some money—like a doctor. 

“Are you an extra good student?” 
asked the professor. 

Jim admitted he wasn’t ‘‘extra.”’ 

“Medicine is pretty stiff,’’ replied the 
professor. 

“How about being a lawyer? 
gested Jim. 

“The best thing for you is to take 
two years of general work,” declared 
the professor. ‘‘Then you can decide.” 

So Jim signed up for English, 
French, psychology, physical education, 
military science, history, and art. 

The money he started with didn’t 
last long, but he got a chance to live in 
a codperative dormitory, where the 
boys shared expenses and he worked 
for his board and room. First he 
washed dishes, then he waited on table. 
He was pretty crude but the boys 
didn’t mind. 

The second year Jim took French, 
English, geology, economics, philos- 
ophy, physical education, and military 
science. Also, on the strength of his 
experience in the boarding house, he 
got a job waiting table in a restaurant. 


” 


sug- 


By working six hours a day he earned 
his board, and by studying evenings, 
Sundays and holidays he was able to 
keep up with his classes. But he didn’t 
keep up with them very well. 

When Jim got home in the spring he 
was all fagged out. However, he 
thought he ought to make some money 
for next fall, so he went down to the 
employment office and asked for a job. 
There was the same man behind the 
desk. 

“What can you do?” asked the man. 

““Anything,’’ replied Jim. 

“That’s fine,’ observed 
“Can you sell goods?” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Jim. 
““We’ve been over that before. Tell 
you what I can do—I can wait table.’’ 

“Fine,” said the man. ‘There’s a 
job down at Smart’s restaurant.” 

So Jim took the job at Smart’s 
restaurant, and old Smart thought he 
was QO. K., and he worked there all 
summer. All summer, too, he kept 
wondering what he was going to be. 
It looked like the law for him, or being 
a teacher. In the fall Jim wasn’t very 
keen about going back to the univer- 
sity. What was the use, he thought, 
working your head off to take a lot of 
courses when you didn’t know what 
you wanted to take? So Jim stayed on 
at Smart’s, waiting on table. 


the man. 


A lot of the other boys and girls 
he knew were still hanging around 
town, doing odd jobs when they could. 
Some of the boys were in CCC camps. 
Many were away at school. Some were 
getting NYA money, but you had to 
have good grades for that. 

So many had gone back to high 
school for classes after graduation that 
the principal had gotten a junior col- 
lege started. That was a big help to 
them, but too late for him. He had 
had his two years of college. But these 
younger kids could attend college for 
practically nothing, and they could live 
at home. 

“You know,” the principal told Jim 
one day, “at the last count there were 
575 junior colleges in the country and 
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they had almost 200,000 students.” 

“IT suppose it’s the same in other 
towns as it is here,” said Jim. 

While Jim worked on at Smart’s a 
lot of the boys and girls went up to 
the new junior college and took their 
two more years of English, French, 
history, ete., and seemed to get along 
finely. But none of them learned to wait 
on table. 

The principal began to have a lot of 
business with old Smart. He came in 
about twice a week and went into the 
office. Finally one day they called Jim 
in. 

“Jim,”’ said 
you like to learn 
ness?”’ 

“Ts there anything to learn about the 
restaurant business?” said Jim. 

“You’d be surprised,’ said 
Smart. 

“The junior college is going to put 
in a course in hotel and restaurant 
management,” explained the principal, 
“and Mr. Smart is one of the codper- 
ators. He’d like to have you in the 
course for two reasons—first, for your 
sake, and second because it will help 
him to see how the course works.” 

“Well, that would be swell,” replied 
Jim, “but it looks like I’d be too old 
for junior college now.” 

“You would be an adult special stu- 
dent,’”’ said the principal. ‘““The junior 
college is ‘the people’s college,’ and it 
tries to give the people what they need, 
even if they did miss the bus a little 
at one time.”’ 

“Well, that’s swell,’’ replied Jim, and 
so he enrolled in the course in hotel 
and restaurant management. It would 
be very gratifying to report that Jim 
had learned the business so well that 
old Smart has turned the place over 
to him on a 50-50 basis and gone to the 
seaside for a much needed rest. As a 
matter of fact, Jim hasn’t finished the 
course yet, but he’s taking a lot of in- 
terest in it, and doing very well too, 
and old Smart says he’ll make good. 
Indeed, though he hasn’t told Jim, old 
Smart is looking around for a chance 
to place Jim in a good job somewhere 
that he can keep his eye on him until 
he does need someone to come in and 
take over the Smart business. And 
that’s pretty swell for Jim, considering 
what he had to start with. 

Jim’s illustrates a_ peculiar 
phenomenon of the American educa- 
tional system—that the schools bring 
the boys and girls up to a certain point 
and drop them—and many of them are 
not prepared to do anything. If the 
youngsters hang on until the end of 
four years of college, then when 
they’re shoved off, with their diplomas, 
they do seem to have some momentum, 
a good many of them. That is, they 
are prepared for a job, or they know 
what kind of job they would like, and 
if they can’t do anything else they can 
at least teach. But many high school 
graduates are, naturally, not so well 
fitted, nor so well motivated, and when 
they go out into the labor market they 
find their lack of maturity, their lack 
of training and their lack of experi- 


“how'd 
busi- 


the principal, 
the restaurant 


old 


case 
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ence all stacked up against them. The 
boys and girls who have 
dropped out before high school gradua- 
The result has been 
an increasing determination of every- 
one to get more education. High school 
enrollments have risen from 1,030,000 
to 7,200,000 in the 30 years 
1910. Total enrollment in higher edu- 
cation has risen from 355,000 to 1,351,- 


case of 


tion 1s even worse. 


since 


000. And the junior colleges, which 
were still about at scratch in 1910, 
now have 200,000 students. 

Many junior colleges have been 
established as extensions of public 


school systems, with low tuitions, or no 
tuition at all, students have 
been enabled to live at home and con- 
more with 
very little expense. Many thereby have 
so that they could take 
years at a senior 
graduate with a_ bacca- 
Two-thirds of the 
however, go 


and so 


tinue college for two years 


saved enough 
the 
college 


additional two 
and 
laureate degree. 
junior 


no further in school. 


college graduates, 


Whether a student has taken two 
years of junior college and_ then 
stopped, or whether he has taken two 


years of a four-year university course 
and then dropped out, as Jim Coon did, 
he still may be no better able to sup- 
himself than he was at the 
of high school. The one thing that Jim 
Coon got out of his two years in col- 
lege, that he could fall back on finan- 
cially, was the ability to wait on ta- 


port close 


ble. And he obtained that incidentally. 
American educators are much con- 
cerned over cases like Jim’s because 


there are so many of them. The schools 
are establishing vocational courses, 
vocational guidance, and 
placement bureaus. They are re-exam- 
ining courses of study to see whether 
they meet the real needs of students. 
They are applying remedies at all lev- 
to elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior col- 
leges, and universities. 


systems of 


els 


The junior colleges are introducing 


courses such as Jim Coon took—-hotel 
and restaurant management, for in- 
stance, airplane engineering, survey- 


ing, salesmanship, and the like. Junior 
colleges in California have gone far in 
this direction. Two-thirds of the stu- 
dents in some California junior colleges 
taking the “terminal” 
courses—courses that terminate at the 
end of two years. There certain 
characteristics which, it is recognized, 
terminal education should have: 


so-called 


are 


are 


1. The student should be able to 
complete it in two years. This rules 
out the professions—law, medicine, 


and the higher levels of engineering, 
teaching, scientific research, business 
administration. The professions pre- 
sumably obtain recruits a-plenty from 
the four-year institutions. It is recog- 
nized, indeed, that if the four-year in- 
stitutions educate too many for the 
professions, they will cause needless 
disappointment to thousands of youth. 

2. Terminal education should train 
for a skilled or semi-professional voca- 
tion. That is, it should raise the stu- 
dent to a level at which his services 


will be in demand. As modern life be- 
comes more technological, the need for 
skilled faster than the 
need for unskilled service, The num- 
ber of foremen in American industry, 
for instance, increased from 275,000 
in 1910 to 550,000 in 1930. The pro- 
portion of unemployment is greatest 
among unskilled workers. The skilled 
groups of the population fare best in 
almost any shift of fortune. 


service rises 


3. Terminal training should be fair- 
ly broad. Skill only in a narrow rou- 
tine leaves the worker still at the 
mercy of technological upsets. 


4. Possibilities for employment 

should be surveyed. Colleges should 
reach understandings with employers, 
with labor unions, and with profession- 
al leaders. A placement service is the 
natural outcome. This may be conduct- 
ed by the college, by the community 
or by the two in codperation. Both 
may work in conjunction with federal 
and state agencies. 
5. A guidance service also is im- 
plied. The abilities and likings of the 
student should be studied, and he 
should be given the best available ad- 
vice as to his course, in the light of all 
that can be learned about him and 
about the field of employment. 


6. Community resources should be 

drawn upon to provide work expe- 
rience. This may mean a system of 
part-work, part-study, through 
operation with local industries 
professions. 
7. Possibilities of federal aid should 
be investigated. Among such possibil- 
ities are NYA aid to the student and 
federal subsidy for the college. NYA 
aid will, of course, be widely expanded 
during the national emer- 
gency. 

8. The terminal course should help 
adjust the student to the civic and so- 
cial life about him. It should help him 
understand how his community, state 
and nation are being run, why the job 
situation is such as it is, and what can 
or cannot be done about it. It should 
help him understand the economic and 
social system, and how he fits into it. 
And everybody in a democracy must, 
in these days, understand the inter- 
national situation. 

9. The terminal course should help 
the student understand himself and his 
home (and this means the home of Jim 
Coon and his bride, when he has one, 
even more than it means the home of 
Jim Coon and his father and mother). 
The opportunities here are legion— 
household management, budget mak- 
ing, consumer education, emotional 
behavior, sex education, child care, 
social customs—numerous topics vital 
to human happiness. 

10. The student should learn to 
write letters and reports, to stand up 
in a meeting and tell what he knows. 
And he should know how to read—be- 
tween the lines if necessary. Beyond 


co- 
and 


defense 


this, if the use of language can be for 
him an art, a source of pleasure, a cul- 
tural achievement, he will be the more 
fortunate. But let him surely know how 
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to communicate and to receive com- 
munications. 

Jim Coon really needs a lot of edu- 
eation and guidance, even after he is 
through high school. He is in a bad 
way without it, not because he is lazy, 
shiftless, or incapable, but because he 
is only an average boy and a bit be- 
wildered. He doesn’t find things as 
simple as his father found them. He 
step into his father’s business, 
nor be apprenticed to a _ neighbor. 
Chances are his father is not a pro- 
prietor but an employee, and the ap- 
prentice system has gone out. 


can’t 


A boy’s getting started nowadays is 
not merely his personal affair. It de- 
pends on what he does, to be sure, but 
also on the response of society to what 
he does. Society, too, has its own in- 
terest in what he does. An idle boy is 
a public liability; an occupied boy, 
whether in school or on a job, is‘a pub- 
lic asset. 

This is even more true in a time of 
war emergency than in times of normal 
peace. Times of “normal peace,” in 
fact, are probably a thing of the past, 
at least for Jim Coon’s generation. 
War emergency may be customary 
during his lifetime. 

The public has dealt with Jim Coon, 
so far, through the schools. There is 
scarcely an American community which 
fails to offer him 12 years of service, 
through high school, and many now 
offer 14, through junior college. But 
although the junior college is typically 
a community project, it requires some- 
thing more than community pride to 
carry it through. There must be 
adequate population and wealth to sup- 
port it, and there must be a clear com- 
munity understanding of what Jim 
Coon needs. 


* 
Vocational Guidance 


(From page 575) 


5. Confine “‘Career Day” talks to the 


skilled, semi-skilled and_ unskilled 
jobs. Too much stress has been 
placed on the professions and busi- 


nesses. 
6. Push apprenticeship programs. The 
State Department of Vocational 
Education will send you a man to 
talk to your club or school on “Ap- 
prenticeship.” 

If your state does not have a State 
Supervisor of Guidance, do what 
you can to have your State Depart- 
ment of Education avail itself of 
funds the George- 
Deen Act in setting up such a serv- 
Now, than before, 
are we in need of proper counseling. 


Federal under 


ice. more ever 
8. Turn your college contacts into jobs 
for needy youth who desire to at- 
tend college. 
If there was ever a time when our 
slogan, “Kiwanians, Personalize Guid- 


ance,”’ was appropriate, it is now. Hys- 
teria causes people to do _ strange 
things. 
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Canadians and United States citizens joined in re-dedication ceremonies at Emerson, Manitoba, recently 

when Kiwanians of both nations ran up a new Union Jack on the new flag pole at the intersection of 

Highways 75 and 81. In the photo, left to right: Past International President F. Trafford Taylor, St. 

Boniface; Past District Governor E. G. Bricker, Winnipeg; George Selke, Governor-elect, Minnesota- 

Dakotas District; Claude Bain, President, Winnipeg club; Ben Dean, International Trustee, Grand 

Rapids, Michigan; International Vice-President Robert J. Prittie, Winnipeg; Tom Baxter, member, 
Winnipeg club. 


Re-dedicate Kiwanis Flag Pole 
at Emerson, Manitoba 


N June 29, Canadians and Amer- 

icans met at Emerson, Manitoba, 

a town on the immediate border 
line between Canada and the United 
States, to celebrate in some tangible 
manner the good will existing between 
these two great nations; to again add 
something to the plan of celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Kiwanis 
International and to help support the 
ideals of our Town and Country Rela- 
tions Committee. 

This event was held under the direct 
supervision of the Town and Country 
Relations Committees of the Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface Kiwanis clubs and the 
Emerson Fair Board. 

Kiwanis International was ably rep- 
resented by International Trustee Ben 
Dean of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
was supported by International Vice- 
President Bob Prittie and Past Interna- 
tional President F. Trafford Taylor. 
The Minnesota-Dakotas District was 
represented by George Selke of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, Governor-elect. 

This event, under the general chair- 
manship of Past Governor Ed. G. 
Bricker was started by a cavalcade of 
autos and trucks starting from Winni- 
peg at eight a.m. and was led by the 
Naval Cadets Band, which was _ sup- 
ported by a Highland Pipe Band of 
forty pieces, the Cameron Cadets, two 
of the finest boys’ bands in Canada. 

The first and chief event of the day 
which was the re-dedication of the Ki- 
wanis Flag Pole, was started at eleven 
a.m., and the entire proceedings. were 


broadcast over the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. The full detailed 
schedule was also recorded for further 
history and information purposes. 

This flag pole, which originally was 
erected at the border in 1921, by the 
Winnipeg Kiwanis club, was moved to 
its present location at the junction of 
two of the leading roads into the United 
States. 

The gathering then adjourned to the 
fair grounds where a basket picnic and 
its program of sports, entertainment, 
etc., were carried out. This picnic was 
the regular yearly picnic of the Winni- 
peg and St. Boniface clubs and was a 
most successful affair. 

In the evening a banquet commemo- 
rating our twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Kiwanis International was held in the 
Emerson rink and the attendance was 
such as to command a second seating. 
The dinner was supplied by the ladies 
of Emerson and all proceeds from such 
were used for their war purposes pro- 
gram. The principal speaker was 
Premier John Bracken of Manitoba. A 
real program of entertainment, music 
and singing was supplied under a 
‘anopy of balloons and flags of both 
countries. This was an event which 
will long be remembered by all those 
present. 

Our ladies’ committee is deserving of 
the utmost praise in the help they gave 
in making what to many was the most 
outstanding day of Kiwanis in these 
parts. 


ey,” 
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Nancy, Her Master's 
Eyes 
(From page 572) 


trains, buses, street cars, elevators, 
ships and automobiles. Our guides 
stop for a command before leaving a 
curb or approaching one, also go 
around any obstacle in our path like 
water puddles, man-holes, or other ob- 
structions such as parked vehicles on 
the walks, ladders, fences and hundreds 
of other things that might impair a 
normal walk to any person. Traffic 
conditions on our streets and highways 
make it difficult for all pedestrians, 
but our reliable guides are exceedingly 
careful and watchful for our safety, 
and with uncanny skill take us to our 
desired destination. 

It is a mistaken idea of some people 
that dogs can distinguish various col- 
ors such as used in traffic signals. It is 
a proven fact that dogs have no sense 
of color, everything being gray. Obe- 
dience, along with devoted codpera- 
tion, is obtained by mutual understand- 
ing between the master and his canine 
companion. It is essential that the 
blind student spends at least a month 
of very intensive training at the school, 
learning the fundamentals and form- 
ing a mutual acquaintance with his 
dog, thereby realizing his greatest de- 
sire and ambition for independence. 
We leave the Seeing Eye School, going 
out into the unseen world with faith in 
a Supreme Power, faith in humanity, 
faith in our guide—and we walk by 
faith, not by sight. 

I am the proud possessor of “Nan- 
’ an intelligent, educated and lov- 
able Seeing Eye German shepherd, 
black in color, weighing sixty-five 
pounds and five years of age. Nancy 
has been my eyes for several years, 
making it possible for me to obtain in- 
dependence that otherwise could not 
have been mine. We have traveled side 
by side, from coast to coast, in perfect 
safety with many interesting experi- 
ences. 

Last summer, while attending the 
World’s Fair at New York, I heard a 
lady exclaim, “Oh! There goes one of 
those Sight-Seeing dogs.” A little lat- 
er a Man came up to me and asked, 
“What make is she?” As I had just 
visited the General Motors exhibits, I 
replied, “‘A Buick.’’ The man went his 
way, seemingly satisfied. Such amus- 
ing incidents are quite frequent. Nancy 
is exceedingly intelligent in remember- 
ing exact locations. While attending 
the annual Council of Kiwanis Inter- 
national at Chicago, I had a room on 
the eighteenth floor of the Palmer 
House and it was necessary for me to 
travel down four corridors, each going 
in a different direction, before reach- 
ing my room. The bell-boy accompa- 
nied me to my room upon registering. 
Ever after, my dependable Nancy 
guided me to my room without assist- 
ance. A remarkable feat for a normal 
person in a large hotel. One day Nancy 
guided me to the door of my room. 
There I encountered difficulty in op- 
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erating the lock. At first, I thought 
that she had taken me to the wrong 


door. I urged her, Forward, to another 


Nancy insisted she was right, 
bringing me back to my own door, at 
the same time pushing my hand with 
her cold nose up to the proper key hole. 
I then discovered that there were two 
locks on the door and that I had been 
attempting to put my key into the Ser- 
vi-dor lock. Nancy was very happy over 
her achievement, wagging her bushy 
tail in a vigorous manner, giving me 
added confidence in her initiative. 
Most people love and admire these 
fine animals, wishing to express their 
approval with a pat on the dog’s head. 
This practice i 


door. 


discouraged. The dog 
resents the help of other persons to 
while walking. The dog 
responsibility for the 
guidance and safety of his master. In 


hi maste? 


assumes full 


our National Congress, the guide dog 
friends who recognize his 
are very helpful in passing 
beneficial legislation. 


has many) 
value; they 


In our home town, our dogs soon 
learn the many trading places and 
homes we visit, guiding us with hard- 
ly a command. Our companions are 
with us twenty-four hours of each day, 
lying quietly at our feet while we sit, 
under the table as we eat, and on the 
floor beside our bed while we sleep, 
with an ever watchful eye and ear for 
our protection. Confidence and faith 
take on a new meaning as we fully 
realize the many wonderful changed 
conditions that have been provided for 
us. As our new world is unfolded to 
us with its many possibilities, we cast 
off the cloud of our former existence 
with no regrets and gleefully grasp our 
new freedom and independence. We 
know, while we have lost our physical 
sight, we have been given the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth the latent in- 
ner light which exists in the heart of 
every human being. God has given us 
Faith and this re-creation has brought 
us from darkness and despair to the 
perfect light which all are seeking. 


A Really Smart Duck 


(From page 564) 


heal no powder explosions and feels 
no loads of number six shot. “Smart 
old son of a gun,” says Jack, “knows 
more than a lot of folks.”’ 

Blackie’s habits are pretty regular. 
He circles around and comes in against 
the wind for a four point landing at 
Kingsville 
the hunter’s guns are booming in the 
He stays at the sanc- 
tuary until the hunting season is over 


abou 
nearby marshes. 
and no more shot gun triggers are be- 


He doesn’t read the game 
couldn't do a nicer job 


ing pulled. 
laws but he 
of dodging lead if he did study the 
schedules. He just eats sanctuary corn 
and enjoys old age security without 
paying any assessments. With shoot- 
ing seasons over there are available to 
Blackie without danger the great feed- 
ing grounds of the South wherein are 
the roots and plants and grains he en- 
joys. So he heads south and takes his 
vitamins where he finds them. He’s 
still a smart duck. 

After a nice winter in the South 
Blackie flaps his wings and points 
north. Almost any morning between 
March first and fifteenth, Jack Miner 
is likely to see Blackie. He’s back at 
the cafeteria, free corn and no risk. 
Blackie doesn’t even get excited any 
more when he is netted for the band 
examination and weight checking. Jack 
says some morning he is going to see 
Blackie walk right over to the scale, 
hop in and stick out his left flipper for 
verification of identity. Be all that as 
it may, Blackie stays right at the sanc- 
tuary until he thinks it is time to head 
north. 

All of these facts as so far re- 
lated go to prove that Blackie is really 
smart but this isn’t all. Blackie is 


October first, before | 


even smarter than has been indicated. 
The four pound black mallard not only 
assures himself of food and residence 
but he makes certain he will enjoy 
the food and residence—at least in 
Kingsville—in security, quie 
tude and in company with friends of 
the wild places. Blackie is too smart 


peace, 


to use even the more or less free-for- 
all feeding grounds at the sanctuary. 
He goes right to the very choicest 
spot of all—the spot Jack calls his 
Sanctuary Hospital. 


With no known 
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physical defects Blackie hospitalizes 
himself immediately upon arrival in 
Kingsville. Jack Miner was 75 years 
old April 10. In all his years of work 
with wild birds he confesses he never 
saw any duck operate like Blackie. 

All year, regardless of sub-zero win- 
ter temperature, Jack keeps an open 
pond available to his hospital cases. 
The pond is artificial so it is possible 
to regulate things pretty well. It’s 
about an acre in area and shelters a 
few hundred cripples—and Blackie. 
Wounded ducks and geese, particularly 
geese, make their way here from near- 
by marshes. All injured swans picked 
up at Niagara Falls are sent to the 
hospital where they are fed and often 
taken care of surgically. Some die, 
some get well, some fly away and there 
are nearly a hundred birds there per- 
manently. It’s close to the Miner home 
and draws thousands of visitors. If 
Blackie has a publicity complex he can 
do a lot of promoting. 

Maybe one imagines it but there 
seems to be a twinkle in each of 
Blackie’s beady eyes as he swims about 
the pond, in and around the cripples. 
A really smart duck. At least fifteen 
years old, no scars, no injuries, well 
fed, seemingly good for a lot more 
trips. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ says Jack, “He’s got that 
old age security thing all worked out. 
He supplies the old age and Kingsville 
supplies the security.” 

Incidentally it is worth while bring- 
ing this bird sanctuary situation right 
up to date. 

The Dominion of Canada, according 
to available statistics, has about $35.,- 
000,000 invested in National Parks. 
These National Parks attract many, 
many tourists from the United States. 
Doubt is expressed, 
whether any one of these parks attracts 
more tourists during certain seasons 
of the year than does this Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary. Here at the sanctuary 
at Kingsville—you can almost throw 
your hat into the United States from 
there—the government has no capital 
expenditure. 

It costs Jack Miner $15,000 a year 
to maintain the project and besides he 
turns loose 400 acres of very choice 
corn land on which to raise grain for 
feed—just a partial amount. Previ- 
ously he has received a $4,000 grant 
from the Federal Government and the 
balance came from conservation-mind- 
ed_ friends. Now he will get but 
$2,500. But the ducks and geese will 
never know there are any war restric- 
tions. He’ll raise the money through 
his friends and the tourists will con- 
tinue to stream over to Kingsville and 
when Blackie shows up this fall he will 
find the usual hospitalization facilities 
awaiting him, including corn in the 
pond, 

(This article has been edited right 
up to the last hour before press time. 
Jack Miner is in excellent health, they 
are getting ready for the rush of tour- 
ists October 1, and Blackie is expected 
but hasn’t arrived.) 


however, as_ to 
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A Future in Groceries 
By QUENTIN M. LAMBERT 


National Association of Retail Grocers 


™@ Food Industry open to youth 

and special emphasis to be 
given program of training dur- 
ing week of October 21 to 26. 


ECOGNIZING a special obligation 
on the part of its members to as- 
sist in the grave national problem 

of unemployed youth, the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers has adopted 
a three-point program in the interest 
of the millions of young men and 
women who are faced with the prospect 
of unemployment. 

Plans were first adopted for this 
program at the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the association in New York 
in June when delegates decided to 
utilize the resources of more than 70,- 
000 members in reducing the unem- 
ployment rolls which today total ap- 
proximately 10,572,000. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the prob- 
lem and work out the details. 

Millions of deserving young men 
and women remain without regular 
employment and are dependent upon 
the government or relatives or occa- 
sional employment for their support. 
This condition with its incalculable 
waste of vital human resources and 
personal frustration is of particular 
concern to the association which be- 
lieves that individual economic inde- 
pendence is the surest foundation for 
our political liberties. Apparent lack 
of opportunity has developed a defeat- 
ist attitude on the part of many young 
people. American youth today must 
have ideals, ambitions, and hopes for 


the future, must overcome defeatism 
or the future of the United States is 
a dark one, indeed. To point out to 


young people and to enable them to 
take advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the food industry, the asso- 
ciation has developed the following 
program: 

1. To encourage young people to 
engage in private enterprise. 

2. To foster the training necessary 
for them to successfully carry out such 
a venture. 

3. To offer young men and women 
the opportunity to support themselves 
while obtaining apprentice experience 
in grocery stores to supplement the 
academic training in retail store oper- 
ation which they will receive. 

Statistics show that out of every 
1,000 students in eighth grade, only 
sixty will graduate from a college or 
university. What happens to the others 
who graduate from high school with 
college preparatory training and no 
opportunity to go to college? They 
are not well enough educated in busi- 
ness practice to be satisfactory work- 
ers in the retail food trade nor in any 
other business field. Their business 
training must start after they leave 


school and too many enterprisers are 
reluctant to take on an inexperienced 
worker, train him, and when he is able 
and competent, have him leave for 
some other field of work. 

To combat this, the association is 
undertaking to persuade educators and 
educational institutions to install busi- 
ness training courses—not shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping, but 
training for retail store operation. 
The University of Nebraska has pro- 
vided correspondence courses in the 
business field which high schools may 
offer for credit and other courses will 
soon be available in other places. Edu- 
ational institutions in selected areas 
have agreed and are ready to try out 
the plan. 

The first step undertaken in this edu- 
cational plan was the setting up of the 


National Grocers Institute and the 
development of courses of training. 
The first course has already been of- 


fered, dealing with commodity studies, 
fundamentals of public service, basic 
salesmanship, English, and _ writing. 
There will be five complete courses in 
which students will be classed as pro- 
bationer, apprentice, intermediate gro- 


cer, advanced grocer, and graduate 
grocer. The first two will probably 
be offered as basic studies in educa- 


tional institutions. 

Arrangements will be made whereby 
the student can serve a part of the 
time each day or each week in an es- 
tablished, successful retail store. Here 
he will get the opportunity to observe 
first hand and to practice the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, merchandising, 
advertising, buying, accountancy, dis- 
play, financing, and management. 

That there is opportunity for young 
people as individual grocery store op- 
erators is apparent. More than two- 
thirds of the food production of the 
country moves through the independent 
retailers’ hands. The food industry is 
the largest of all industries from the 
point of invested capital, volume of 
business, and number of persons en- 
gaged and is the one vital industry. 
Hundreds of stores are operated with 
annual sales volumes of $7,000,000 
and thousands with volumes of $1,000,- 
000. 

Servicing 124 million consumers 
with their food needs involves a com- 
plicated system of distribution and re- 
tailing. The successful independent re- 
tailer today must be a highly special- 
ized man who thoroughly knows his 
field. The National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers is confident that this pro- 
gram and the training it involves will 
give many young people opportunity 
for a comfortable living, that it will 
result in a much higher standard of 
service to the American consumers and 
that it will, in turn benefit the retailers 
already engaged in the business. 
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of the benefits of such 
education is already seen in reduced 
food prices due to more intelligent 
purchasing and merchandising methods 
which cut distribution costs. The pri- 
mary economic principle of American 
life—that more goods at less cost to 
more people results in the highest 
standard of living in the world—is ap- 
plicable more than ever to the food in- 


dustry. 
e 


Indication 


Gold Digging Deluxe 
(From page 574) 


loads. Rubber belts, electric motors, 
cables and supplies of all kinds find 
constant use in dredging. Quicksilver, 
for saving gold in riffles, is used over 
and over again but eventually must be 
replaced and dredges provide a con- 
stant market for quicksilver producers. 

By a little imagination, it is possible 
to trace nearly every commodity used 
on a dredge, either in its manufacture 
or as an operating requirement, to raw 
material which, somewhere in the world, 
was a crude bit of mineral or other 
earthy substance requiring the magic 
of labor to start it on its way through 
processes requiring more and more skill- 
ful labor—refining its crudity to use- 
able material. Thus, it is easy to visu- 
alize, not only a dredge, but nearly any 
other piece of mechanical equipment, as 
raw material plus labor and _ labor 
means payrolls; which, in turn means 
public welfare, children in schools, dol- 
lars turning in market places, money in 
the bank and, yes indeed, our old friend, 
“interest.” 

Interest can only be paid on “capital” 
and capital must be produced first. Gold 
is an age-old form of capital and mod- 
ern industrial life can be traced, not 
only to gold mining, but to the mining 
of all metals and minerals. Surface 
destruction is one of the penalties of 
mining, but is justified by the economic 
welfare resulting from the production 
of mineral wealth. Naming only a few, 
besides gold, we find surface destruction 
in coal, petroleum, copper, gravel for 
aggregate, sand for glass, platinum, tin, 
iron ore, limestone and clay. 

Dredges built in California mine tin 
in the Far East, platinum in Russia and 
Alaska, as well as gold in many parts 
of the world. They make important 
contributions to metal supplies of the 
world. Modern dredges, as used in 
California, weigh as much as 3,750 tons, 
as little as 100 tons. They are shipped 
knocked down in pieces, if required, for 
airplane transportation. Dredges, op- 
erating today in New Guinea jungle 
rivers, were shipped in pieces weighing 
not over 7,550 pounds each. Assembled 
dredges there weigh up to 1,900 tons. 
Dredges have been erected, in more or 
less complete form, and towed from 
Florida 1,400 miles across the Carib- 
bean Sea to South American rivers, to 
be towed upstream another 400 miles. 
Colombia is an important producer of 
gold and platinum today, largely 
through dredging methods developed in 
California. 


“ 
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It is rather startling to come across 
a dredge working in a field. From a 
distance, it is not always possible to 
see the pond, which it digs for itself 
and which moves along with the dredge. 
Constantly excavating, digesting the 
gravel, saving gold, and stacking tail- 


ings astern—these mechanical gold- 
diggers operate twenty-four hours a 
day. Ordinarily, a crew consists of 
three or four men per shift and they 
work three shifts per day. Average 
actual running time is better than 


twenty-two and a half hours for three 
shifts. It is only through this steady 
and constant operation that these huge 
dredges can be made to pay. Since 
dredging started in California, the aver- 
age value of ground dredged is less than 
12¢ per cubic yard or, in other words, 
about 74%c per ton. Only by handling 
a tremendous yardage and by operating 
constantly can sufficient returns be 
made to justify dredging. A _ great 
portion of the land dredged is of no 
value for other purposes except for pos- 
sibly a few weeks grazing in the spring. 
Agriculturally minded people raise the 
cry periodically that good land is being 
destroyed but they overlook the fact 
that land is of more value for 
mining than it is for agriculture, mining 
must be given preference. This is true 
not only in gold mining but in other 
branches of the industry. One fact often 
overlooked is that, in California, there 
approximately 4,000,000 acres of 
so-called arable land untilled and dredg- 
ing land is only a fraction of 1% of this 
large acreage. Dredging operations re- 
turn to the owners of the land dredged, 
in royalty payments, far more than the 
land could ever earn if planted. The 
owners’ royalties invested will pay divi- 
dends greater than the land would earn 
if cropped. 

Dredging lands are found adjacent 
to mountain and have been 
formed in past ages through the action 
of streams depositing gravel or by 
glacial deposits. The California 
placers were formed by streams cutting 
through beds of ancient streams, which 
flowed at right angles to the present 
stream courses. In this manner, origi- 
nal deposits of placer gold were recon- 
centrated and deposited in sufficient 
quantities to make dredge mining prac- 
ticable and profitable. The value per 
yard, as stated above, is not high but 
instances are found where placer de- 
posits range from 35c per cubic yard 
upward. Much of the gold is quite fine 
and some gold has been recovered which 
would pass through a screen of 300 
mesh size. Closer to the foothills, the 
gold is more coarse and naturally, as 
gets into the hills, nuggets are 
found. Occasionally, dredges working 
in old camp or town sites pick up coins 
and implements lost or left by early 
operators. On one dredge in Califor- 
nia, it is not unusual to pick up United 
States gold dollars and at least one two 
and a half dollar piece was found. 
Larger coins may have been dredged 
but would not pass through the screen 
and were lost in rock tailings which are 
stacked behind the dredge. 


when 


are 


ranges 


ice 


one 


The principle of dredging is quite 
simple. Good California practice is to 
dig with the maximum depth reached 
while the ladder is at 45° with the water 
level. Digging is started at the top of 
the bank, and as the bucket line moves 
upward, the dredge swings about the 
spud which is at the stern and dropped 
to the pond bottom. The spud takes the 
thrust of digging, distributing the load 
to the fore and aft truss. Spring- 
mounted spud keepers help in absorbing 
shocks and distributing the load evenly. 
The side swinging is accomplished by 
port and starboard bow lines which are 
earried from the under water point of 
the digging ladder to shore-blocks and 
back to the bow of the dredge on the 
forward deck, thence to the swing- 
winch, usually mounted inside the deck- 
house on the starboard side. As one 
drum takes up the line, say, on the port 
side, the other pays out a slack line to 
starboard. As the swing is completed 
the operation is reversed. 

Material, after it is dug, is elevated 
to the main hopper and is classified in 
a revolving which discharges 
oversized tailings to a rubber stacker 
belt. These large tailings are stacked 
in a pile, and form the rock tailings 
which can be seen in parts of California 
from highways. Incidentally, these 
rocks are sometimes used for road build- 
ing and other purposes after being 
crushed and graded in separate plants 
built for that purpose. 

Fines (usually minus % 


screen 


6 inch) 
discharged through the screen to gold- 
saving tables equipped with Hungarian 


are 
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rifles with mercury trap riffles usually 
used in the ratio of about 4-1. Free 
gold readily amalgamates with quick- 
silver and is cleaned up weekly and 
retorted ashore. There is endless dis- 
cussion concerning gold losses which 
occur with the discharge of fine tailings 
overboard from tail sluices. On a well- 
constructed dredge, mining clean placer 
gold which amalgamates freely, it is 
possible that the losses are less than the 
cost of additional equipment and labor 
to save them. However, in recent years 
jigs of one type or another have been 
installed on several dredges and either 
used as a complete recovery system or 
in conjunction with tables and riffles, 
either ahead or behind the jigs. Jigs 
are old in mining, but new developments 
give them a place in gold dredging. 
They were first used in recent years on 
tin dredges in the Orient, but were long 
in finding favor among gold men. Amal- 
gamators and other mechanical devices 
are needed with the jigs and extra men 
are required to operate this department. 
Power for dredging is usually electric, 
if available, and is delivered to the 
dredge by a submarine shore cable 
floated on barges. 

“Gold-digger de-luxe” is the title 
given to one of the recent additions to 
California’s land-going fleet. It seems 
to fit and though far removed from the 
bright lights, it certainly does dig! dig! 
dig! So do many other dredges, large 
and small—steady workers adding to 
the welfare of the community, paying 
wages, earning their keep; what more 
can be expected of a gold-digger? 


“I Fly Because I Love It’ 


(From page 560) 


each would make the down payment. 
Then you can arrange for fixed dues to 
take care of the monthly payments and 
sell the members time at actual cost or 
charge a little more for flying time and 
pay for the ship in that manner. All 
costs to include gasoline, oil, inspec- 
tions and repairs and hangar space if 
you wish to keep it indoors. 


Of course in time to come—a few 
years yet—the cost of flying will be 
very low—as it should be—and ships 


will be selling at prices where all can 
afford one comparable to the type of 
automobile they drive. For instance I 
own a Ford—I will have a Cub Coupe. 
A Chrysler or Buick owner will want a 
snappy fast Monocupe. A _ Cadillac 
owner will ask for prices on the Spar- 
tan, Beechcraft or Howard. It will be 
more than just a hobby too—we will 
take our week-end trips and our vaca- 
tions, flying at a cost far less than any 
automobile can take us—and much 
more pleasant. 

Just how does all of this talk about 
private flying, aero clubs, the high cost 
charged by operators, and so on fit into 
anything connected with Kiwanis? On- 
ly this. In a few years practically all 
of you reading this article (if you have 
stayed with me this far) will be in the 


air either private flying or travelling on 
regular air liners. 

Civic clubs in many cities make avia- 
tion a major objective. Aviation is ad- 
vancing far ahead of airport activity. 
The government is trying hard to keep 
up with it—but the cities and states are 
lagging far behind. Go out to your own 
airport and inspect the “sock” which 
tells pilots which way the wind is blow- 
ing and how they should land. In many 
cases it is worn out and sun bleached 
so white a pilot 1,000 feet up can’t see 
it. (Lots of ports don’t even have one.) 
At some of the ports the runways and 
the grass plots in between have holes 
so large a plane is liable to nose over— 
if he is a visiting pilot and doesn’t 
know the airport. And yet in airports 
where some civic interest is taken a 
pilot is thrilled at the prospects of land- 
ing there and will fly miles out of his 
way for the service and glad hand he 
will get upon arrival. 

In many cities service organizations 
are sponsoring clubs to purchase planes 
for their members. The Youngstown 
Junior Chamber of Commerce started 
with one club and one plane and now 
(at the last report) have two clubs and 
two planes in the one organization. 


Other organizations are sponsoring Un- 
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cle Sam’s C. P. T. P. program and 
many civic clubs are really going after 
aviation in a big way in promoting 
their own city. 

Membership is varied in the aero club 
in which I am a member. We have a 
lawyer, a bookkeeper, grocery clerks, 
salesmen, merchants and a few stu- 
dents. Our flying time is sold to mem- 
bers at $2.50 per hour. The original in- 
vestment to join was $50. No dues are 
collected but if it is necessary in an 
emergency we can make an assessment 
on each member. This has been neces- 
sary only once when the ship was in the 
hangar and a mechanic let a light globe 
hang against the wing and set the ship 
afire. Our insurance covered all but 20 
per cent which we had to pay and thus 
the charge to each member was a slight 
amount. Advertised prices of $100 to 
solo here are quite high in comparison 
to a membership in our club—which is 
sold out and not a membership avail- 
able. Here are the figures. Member- 
ship $50. Eight hours of solo time $2.50 
per hour amounts to $20. Instructor’s 
time at $2 per hour (8 hours) $16. 
Total (including membership which 
you are at liberty to sell with the ap- 
proval of the members at your original 
cost or at a loss or profit as you desire) 
only $86. Less your $50 gives you a 
solo permit for $36. Quite a bit cheaper? 
Now to get a private rating you must 
log at least 35 hours solo time at $8 
per hour from an operator—$2.50 per 
hour through your club. No need to go 
further as I’m sure you see what I 
mean. 

Just as another example of how fly- 
ing can tit into Kiwanis. Take the an- 
nual International Convention; the an- 
nual district conventions; annual inter- 
club get-togethers, which sometimes 
will be miles away and the number of 
meetings our International president, 
our district governors and our lieu- 
tenant governors have to make—the 
solution—Private Flying. 

Just a few weeks ago Ocala, Florida, 
had their annual get-together for 
Georgia and Florida Kiwanians with 
International President Mark Smith as 
the featured speaker. From Miami 
Beach to Ocala is 360 land miles, 270 
air miles. Taking off from the Miami 
airport with President Buddy Rasco of 
our Miami Beach club we flew there in 
a Taylorcraft in three hours and 40 
minutes; back in three hours and 20 
minutes. The entire cost for gasoline, 
oil and hangar space for one night at 
Ocala was $7.32. Try doing that in 
your automobile or in a train, for the 
same price, not to mention the comfort 
of flying and the time saved. Some of 
the Miami gang left on the streamliner 
at the same time and were one hour 
and fifteen minutes later in arriving. 
The airport in Ocala is one of the best 
in the state and having President Wal- 
lace Sturgis of the Ocala club meet us 
and act as our host was the treat of 
the trip. Wallace, too, is a private pilot 
and we had a lot in common other than 
Kiwanis. 

To cite a few cases of economical and 
interesting ways to take a trip—not to 


mention the adventure and comfort— 
look at these: 

Hal P. Henning of Dallas recently 
flew a Stinson 105 from Nashville to his 
home town in five hours and forty-one 
minutes for $6.85, according to a story 
in a recent issue of Popular Aviation. 
Figures on the same trip by highway, 
compiled by the Nashville Motor Club, 
gave the distance as 707 miles, driving 
time 35 hours and 20 minutes and cost 


$8.91, not including meals and one 
night’s lodging. 
President Clare W. Bunch of the 


Monocoupe Corporation, Orlando, Flori- 
da, holds the light plane non-stop trans- 
continental flight record for standard 
ships from Los Angeles to New York 
City, made little over a year ago in a 
90 h. p. Lambert powered Monocoupe. 
He beat the old record by 7 hours for 
ships in the same class. His plane was 
overloaded by 700 pounds (equivalent 
to carrying 5 passengers, pilot and 136 
pounds of baggage), took off in calm 
air in 1,600 feet, climbed steadily to 
11,000 feet and averaged 110 miles per 
hour for the 2560 miles at a total cost 
of $27 for gasoline and oil over the 
measured distance. The time for the 
trip was 23% hours. Mr. Bunch esti- 
mated he averaged 30 miles to the gal- 
lon, which would be grand if you could 
get that out of your car, wouldn’t it? 

Another case is that of two physi- 
cians, Drs. Cecil R. Smith and J. H. 
Lorenz who, with no high-priced instru- 
ments and gadgets in their ship, took 
off from the San Francisco airport one 
morning on their vacation in a 105 Stin- 
son. Casually they set their course for 
Central America. They flew over desert 
sands, jagged mountains, open water; 
they flew over forest, voleanoes and 
jungles with far more confidence than 
you would have in your automobile on 
the same trip. In 88 hours they covered 
8,500 miles and averaged nearly 21 
miles to the gallon. 

It is merely a pleasure hop to get up 
early in the morning, take off at dawn 
and head for Key West, Florida, 140 
miles across the water and over the 
Florida Keys or 165 miles by road, have 
breakfast and return to my desk before 
11 a.m. I recently did this with a pas- 
senger. We enjoyed the coolness that 
4,000 feet gave us, an easy way to es- 
“ape heat, no matter where you are. 
You get 3 degrees drop in temperature 
for every 1,000 feet in altitude; so 
when the surface temperature shows 
the weather a bit on the warm side you 
always know where nature’s own air- 
conditioning plant operates. 

Today’s changes and tomorrow’s an- 
ticipated new models are as great in 
aviation as the old horse and buggy 
days were to the modern streamlined 
automobiles. Yet you musn’t sit back 
and wait to see what tomorrow develops 
in aviation to get started in earning 
your wings—begin now, aviation his- 
tory is still in the making. 

There is a new model ship in produc- 
tion which is about as fool-proof as 
anything yet built. It is an Ercoupe 
which is advertised as spin-proof. It is 
reported you can solo this ship in four 
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hours, one half the regular time. The 
ship has the new tricycle landing gear 
which affords greater visibility in land- 
ing and gives you a better chance to 
get into a small field with no possibility 
of nosing over, and which eliminates 
ground-looping. They have a convert- 
ible top which makes it an open plane 
in a jiffy or closing it up in another 
few seconds and making it a closed 
coupe—another new wrinkle in modern 
planes. It cruises at 100 m. p. h. 

In case you don’t care to either pur- 
chase a plane—or join a club—you can 
rent planes as you do automobiles; take 
them on cross-country hops and keep 
them for a period of days or weeks if 
you desire. In New York there has been 
started a “Fly-ur-Self” system similar 
to the “Drive-it-your-self” service for 
automobiles. All planes are new and 
equipped with science’s latest safety 
devices and rented to you at a reason- 
able fee. You only have to fly a cer- 
tain minimum of hours daily to keep 
the ship as long as your credit refer- 
ences prove satisfactory and, of course, 
have a license to fly. 

Today old line insurance companies 
are peeping at the aviation horizon for 
business and are beginning to realize it 
is here to stay and is something they 
must cope with. It is like a cartoon I 
saw recently picturing two spinsters in 
an automobile salon whispering: “We 
might as well get a good one as long 
as we’ve decided they are here to stay.” 
The insurance companies seem to have 
resolved to a similar situation and are 
getting aviation insurance down to fees 
we can afford to pay. Today one of the 
oldest companies in business offers a 
$3,000 accident policy with $500 hospi- 
talization for only $20 per year. When 
they admit aviation is not so risky and 
are willing to take a chance on our lives 
against accidents—then you can be rea- 
sonably safe that aviation has come 
quite a distance along the road of safe- 
ty-first. 

A great deal of the safety accom- 
plishments in aviation are due to the 
rules, regulations, supervision and ju- 
risdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, now known as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. This authority is the 
law for aviation. Some believe there is 
too much red-tape, and possibly there 
is, but the whole field of flight is ex- 
panding so fast it is impossible to keep 
up with its machine-gun-like rapidity 
of growth. The Board must be com- 
mended on the excellent work it is do- 
ing and the codperation it is getting 
from our government in making pos- 
sible the publications and the many 
other aids they give pilots. Out of ap- 
proximately $20 in hooks purchased 
from various sources I finally learned 
that Uncle Sam would sell me much of 
the same material—and a little more 
understandable—for only 95 cents. 

I fly because I love it; because there 
is something in getting up in the sky 
and feeling a freedom of existence 
never experienced on the ground. To 
me this is a hobby less expensive than 
the average man’s golf game—if he 

(Turn to page 608) 
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“I Fly Because I Love It” 

(From page 605) 
plays as poorly as I. To predict what 
changes the future will bring in avia- 
tion in the next few years I would 
really be taking a chance but I prom- 
ise you there will be none of the take- 
off-from-your-own-back-yard type of 
planes and many of the other drastic 
and radical changes many people vis- 
ualize. Looking back on the days when 
you started to learn to drive an auto- 
mobile, just remember how you felt it 
would be impossible and you never 
knew just what would happen next. 
Think of the number of tools, tire 
patches, vulcanizing equipment, jacks 
of all kinds and even spare gas and 
water was taken along, and compare it 
with today when I'll bet you don’t even 
know if there is a jack in your car. Try 
writing down all of the directions you 
would give a pupil if you were teaching 
one to drive and the instructions for 
safety in making a cross country trip 
in your car. It will amaze you. When 
you start in aviation you will find a 
lot of rules and regulations all for 
safety. 

Getting back to the “club plan.” I 
believe it is the one way to get your 
start flying economically and among 
friends who have a common interest in 
defying old man gravity. Organize 10 
men from your Kiwanis club into an 
aero club. Put up $50 or $100 each. 
Make arrangements with a flying in- 
structor and here I stress this point 
get a good instructor! Even if you have 
to pay him more than the average, but 
get one who will have an interest in 
your flying and looking after your ship 

about which you know nothing. Then 
find out for yourself how grand flying 
can be and how quickly you can learn. 
It will give you a bond of fellowship 
than even Kiwanis can’t surpass. 

It doesn’t take long—my instructor 
once told me, “A man can learn to fly 
in a few hours—but it takes a lifetime 
to learn when not to fly.” 

“You take the highway—I’ll take the 
skyway” and I'll get there 
safer and have a lot more fun. 


a 
Who Is Your Doctor? 


(From page 557) 


quicker, 


ought to have a specialist. Now I can 
speak on this subject with some right 
to be believed, for I am a specialist my- 
self. But I take off my hat to the good 
general practitioner. Upon him, I truly 
believe, depends the health of the race. 
At least eighty-five per cent of the ills 
of the sick do not call for any skill not 
possessed by his well-rounded experi- 
He is thinking in terms of all 
parts of the body, of the patient as a 
unit, not as an envelope in which are 
housed the various organs which pertain 
to his particular specialty. When a 
specialist is called, the proper place for 
him is as adviser and assistant to the 
general practitioner. The _ specialist 
gives the general practitioner the bene- 
fit of special knowledge and skill in in- 
stances where either diagnosis is not 
(Turn to page 614) 
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Many questions are asked of International Headquorters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 


Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 









Q. Why was the time for club elec- 
tions changed from December to either 
October or November? It seems to me 
that the later the election is held the 
less opportunity there is for a letdown 
by our present officers. (Secretary) 


A. I agree with you that club elec- 
tions should be held as late in an ad- 
ministrative year as possible. The Ki- 
wanis plan for the training of its lead- 
ers, however, requires that the new 
officers be elected and available for the 
divisional training schools late in No- 
vember or early in December. After 
all, there is not much difference in the 
effect of elections the second week in 
November and the first week in De- 
cember, the time most clubs formerly 
held their elections. I think the value 
of our leadership training far offsets 
anything lost by this slight change. 





q. What is the 
computing the number of years of per 
Must it he on the 


calendar year or for the time a Ki- 


proper method of 
fect attendance? 


wanian has had one hundred per cent 


? 


attendance? (Secretary) 


A. It should be computed from the 
time the perfect record began. 

















—— 
| JONES JONES 
JONES JONES 
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Q. If the classification for practicing 
attorney is filled, may others be classi- 
fied in different branches of the profes- 
sion? (Chairman) 


A. There are several legitimate spe- 
cialized classifications in the legal pro- 
fession. Cases involving taxes, patents, 
corporations, etc., make up the profes- 
sional activities of many lawyers. Your 
committee should recognize these spe- 
cialists when at least sixty per cent of 
their occupational time is devoted to 
such cases. 





Q. We have a number of members, 
some of whom are charter members, 
who no longer attend the meetings with 
regularity even though they are not 
away on vacations. Nothing we attempt 
to do seems to improve their attendance 
or interest. We do not want to los 
them; yet, at the same time their ab- 
sence naturally affects our meetings and 
reduces the manpower for our activities. 
Have 


this situation? (President) 


you any suggestion for meeting 


A. I think it is a fact that some indi- 
viduals reach a point where they are 
“burned out” as far as civic activity is 
concerned. It is not that they think less 
of Kiwanis or of the community. They 
have drawn on the “well” so long that 
there is not much water left and the 
springs do not refill as rapidly as be- 
fore. Their own business or profession 
more exacting and makes a 
greater demand on their time and en- 
ergy. 

Here is the place for the privilege 
membership provisions. It seems to me 
you could develop an understanding of 
privilege membership which would be 
satisfactory to them and at the same 
time permit the club to fill the vacated 
classifications with younger, active 
members. You could even go so far as 
to offer the opportunity for them to 
suggest the individuals to succeed them 
in their former classifications. If we 
can bring about a proper understanding 
of the possibilities of privileged mem- 
bership, much can be done in recogniz- 
ing these old timers while at the same 
time we rebuild our clubs with younger, 
more active men. 

The welfare of Kiwanis requires that 
the vacated classifications be immedi- 
ately filled with young, active members 
or we would soon have another fraternal 
order composed of a few workers and 
many inactive members. There must 
also be developed an understanding that 
privileged membership is not limited to 
the aged and infirm and that it provides 
all the rights and privileges of active 
membership. Personally, I believe we 
have just begun to use the possibilities 
of privileged membership. 


IS also 
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Evansville Celebrates Kiwanian 
Ralph McReynolds Day 





Ralph McReynolds 


ULY 11, the Evansville Kiwanis club 
honored Colonel Ralph McReynolds, 
“Evansville’s First Kiwanian.’’ 
Officer Wilson Horne “arrested” Col- 
onel McReynolds in the lobby of the 
Hotel McCurdy just before the meeting 
began. He was put in hand chains and 
chained to his chair at the table. A 
special McReynolds’ menu was provided 
by the hotel and special program cards 
were distributed. The foreword on the 
program cards read “The Kiwanis pro- 
gram today has been planned out of 
respect for Colonel Ralph McReynolds, 
an outstanding Kiwanian and a friend 
of all good citizens. Ralph has interested 
himself with such a degree of eminent 
success in so many different fields of 
human endeavor that he may be truly 
called “Evansville’s First Kiwanian.” 
Following the meal, President R. C. 
Kennedy donned the black robe of the 
Judge and the court was called to order. 
The Colonel was tried upon three 
counts, namely, reckless driving, theft 
of a knife and wife desertion at the dis- 
trict convention. Members Bill Schear, 
Dick Schnute and Lester McCool testi- 
fied as to these matters, incited by the 
Prosecuting Attorney, Wilbur C. Clip- 
pinger. The colonel’s attorney, Richard 
Waller, pleaded him guilty to all of the 
counts. 
He was then charged with exceptional 
energy and devotion to the club and the 


entire membership was then solemnly 
sworn in to testify to this charge and 
J. R. Duncan called as the star witness. 
He pointed out that Ralph had been 
president of the Evansville Kiwanis 


club in 1922; that during his adminis- | 
tration he helped to build clubs in Boon- | 


ville and Huntingburg and was instru- 
mental in placing Kiwanis 
Mesker Park; that the annual Kiddies 


. . 5 . . | 
picnic for orphaned and crippled chil- | 
dren was organized in 1923 by McRey- | 


nolds and that he has always taken an 
active part each year in this project; 
that he started the annual shoe and 
stocking fund and has been for more 
than eleven years in charge of it, during 
which time 3,261 pairs of shoes and 
6,522 pairs of stockings have been pro- 
vided for needy boys and girls; that he 
has been in charge of the Santa Claus 
parade each year at Christmas time; 
that he has been active at the district 
convention in Evansville and other 
places from 1928 to 1939 and that he 
has missed only one district convention 
in sixteen years; that he was lieutenant 
governor of this division in 1935 and 
was honored with “Whatakiwanian” 
membership in 19387 by Governor 
Abrams; that he knows every member 
of the Evansville club by name and has 
a wide acquaintance among the mem- 
berships of all surrounding clubs. Mr. 
Duncan said what the entire member- 
ship felt when he said, “Kiwanis has 
enlarged and become a dynamic force 
in Evansville life because of Ralph Mc- 
Reynolds. He eats, drinks and sleeps 
Kiwanis and should be praised not con- 
demned—rewarded and not penalized 
for his great work.” 

The jury, with Ed. Helsley, past 
president, as foreman, promptly re- 
turned a verdict of guilty on the last 
count of exceptional energy and devo- 
tion to the club and presented Colonel 
McReynolds with a beautiful watch, a 
token of the club’s great appreciation 
of him. 

The Evansville club wishes that it 
could share Ralph McReynolds with 
every club of Kiwanis International, 
but unfortunately there is only one 
Colonel McReynolds. 


The Judge Didn't Throw the Book 


(From page 563) 


is that of ‘‘governor,” attained ,only 
twice and both times by Negroes. 

As to the food—vwell, the quality and 
amount help to explain why Joe doesn’t 
stay unhappy long. For breakfast that 
first morning were bacon and eggs, 
cereal, gallons of milk, pancakes in vast 
quantities. Boys may eat as much as 
they want. Newcomers, often after 
years of actual hunger, gorge them- 
selves. Record so far is 41 pancakes to 





one lanky boy, 21 pieces of French 
toast to another. All of which, accord- 
ing to Paul Calor, head probation offi- 
cer at Malibu, shows that food is a very 
important part of rehabilitation. 

“A boy with a full stomach,” Calor 
points out, “is a better prospect for re- 
form than a hungry one.”’ 

Old army and navy cooks, accus- 
tomed to feeding hungry men, prepare | 
hearty meals averaging 18 cents each, | 





ovens at | 
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always top off dinner with plenty of 
pudding, pie or cake. Boys gain from 
10 to 35 pounds in camp, but put on no 
fat. They’re proud of their filled-out 
ribs, pull up their shirts to show visitors 
how they’ve gained. 

How long they stay in camp depends 
on the time required to change their 
attitudes toward responsibility and au- 
thority. Some boys rehabilitate them- 
selves quickly, prove after a month or 
so that they have a new point of view. 
The average period is four months. 
Three out of a hundred run away. A 
few others, after months in the moun- 
tains, be sent to a reformatory 
after all as a protection to the public. 


must 


To make up for failures there are 
particularly promising graduates, who 
if they choose may go on (for six 


months only) to another mountain 
camp, to earn a dollar a day instead of 
50 cents. From here they have an even 
better chance for a good job in society; 
take a examination 
or fire warden. 

Karl Holton, chief county probation 


may civil service 


t 


know just how many of the “cures” 
will be permanent. “But we do know 
this,” he adds, ‘We are making a bet- 
ter citizen of every boy who goes 
through the camps. Our entire sched- 
ule is pointed in one direction: to teach 
boys how to live with other boys. When 
they learn that, they’re no longer a 
public problem.” 

Certainly when young Joe Johnson 
marches down from Malibu he’ll not be 
the same boy who shuffled into camp. 
He’ll be taller, sturdier, with tough 
muscles, clear eye, new, wholesome out- 
look on life. He will have $50 in his 
pocket and ambition in his heart. All 
he will want is a job, and the probation 
department will help him get that. He 
has proved that he knows how to work. 

With his own hands, by preventing 
the spread of fire, he has paid back to 
the county what it cost to cure him. 
Los Angeles lost nothing, gained a de- 
cent, healthy, self-supporting citizen. 
gained respectability and had a 
glorious time. Judge Fox knew what he 
was doing when he didn’t “throw the 
book”’ at Joe. 


Joe 


eee 
The Peony—A Glorified Rose 


(From page 573) 


officer, admits that it’s too early to 
nipeg and St. Boniface, including the 
invalid soldiers and apparently they 
have been appreciated, also decorated 


YMCA Army Hut at Shilo Camp. 

I have a twenty vear old acre plot, 
of some 3,500 the 
varieties, gathered over the years from 
kurope and the United States and at 
this time of the year it is a very fitting 
service activity in my opinion, for Ki- 
wanians to use their surplus flowers to 
brighten the sick rooms and hospitals. 


peonies, of best 


I also grow at home some 20,000 an- 
nuals, of different varieties, as a fol- 
low up flower for cutting after the 


peonies have finished blooming. 

The gathering and cutting requires 
considerable time, but if a number of 
Kiwanians work together in a group, 
they could establish a regular flower 
car to gather blooms of the members, 
time to time, throughout the 
season, and take turns in distributing 
ame to the hospitals and other institu- 
tions. 

Peonies are probably the best invest- 
ment one may make, in the line of 
flowering perennials, as I understand 
there are peony plants in the States 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
125 vears old, and like Johnny Walker 
still going strong. 

The Greeks in olden days had the 
European variety comparable to our 
quite common early ‘“‘Red Piney,” to 
be found in every front yard behind 


fron 


the white picket fence of the early 
Americans. The ancients considered 
the peony as a lucky charm and a 


vood omen, to ward off evil spirits, and 
no house was without one plant, for 
this purpose. 

The young people often wore the 
roots around their necks, in necklace 
style, as a charm and a lucky rabbit’s 
foot, to guard against evil and bad 


luck. They also considered the peony 
of considerable medicinal value and 
generally it has been held in greater 
respect and reverence throughout the 
centuries than any other known 
flower. 

Roses may be grown to perfection 
only in certain States and Provinces, 
but the peony is universal and I sin- 
cerely recommend it to every com- 
munity throughout the domain of Ki- 
wanis on this continent, to bring not 
only joy and satisfaction to its owner 
but to brighten the eye of the sick and 
afflicted. 

The greater portion of the peony 
roots have been imported yearly from 
Holland, but this market is now closed, 
and we in Kiwanis might do well to 
encourage the peony growers and pro- 
ducers in North America, by making 
it possible for urban and rural flower 
loving groups and agricultural 
cieties to obtain and develop this truly 
wonderful flower, in larger quantities 
and at a reasonable cost. 

The above sketchy outline of the 
peony is, I realize, a very poor and in- 
adequate description of this truly mag- 
nificent flower. I apologize to peony 
enthusiasts for the lack of detail but 
I am speaking as a true lover of the 
peony, as a grower, and as a zealous 
enthusiast, for peonies happen to be 
my particular hobby for the past twenty 
years. 

May Kiwanians everywhere more 
generally respond to the club activity 
of “Flowers to the Sick.” It has been 
said that this simple action has an elo- 
quence of thought and feeling which 
speaks all tongues. May the peony 
continue to prosper and flourish and 
thus bring joy and gladness to the 
world. 

The following is a resumé of certain 


Sso- 
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helpful suggestions concerning the de- 
velopment and growth of the peony 
gathered and gleaned by the writer 
from actual and practical experience 
over the years. 

Here are a few guides to explain in 
detail the way to plant and care for 
peonies, so that the most inexperienced 
may grow them and enjoy their beauty. 

The peony is one of the best per- 
ennials for this country. It is very 
reliable, and most varieties continue 
to grow for years undisturbed, yield- 
ing a large quantity of bloom for a 
short period each year and for the 
whole season until frost, a low (30 
inch) foliage plant, clean and attrac- 
tive. 

The peony is not particular as to 
soil. It will grow in rich or poor clay, 
sandy loam or black soil. A fairly rich 
soil is perhaps the best, but it will 
thrive in any soil that is not acid. 
Peony beds should be well drained, so 
that surplus water in the springtime 
gets away quickly, because water re- 
maining on beds, even for a few days, 
is fatal to peonies. 

Peonies should be planted in the 
fall—from September to freeze-up— 
preferably the last week in September. 
The reason for this is that if the plants 


are dug too early the eyes on the 
crown, which will be the stems the 
next year, are not sufficiently de- 


veloped. 

Spring planting has at times proved 
satisfactory, but it is dependent on 
the condition of the Do not 
plant in the spring in this country. A 
percentage of will become un- 
thrifty, and, once in that condition, 
they rarely recover. 

Peonies should see the sun for at 
least half the day. They may be ef- 
fectively planted in beds by themselves 

-this is the ideal way—as a fore- 
ground to the shrubbery, as a low 
hedge or dividing line, or to border a 
walk. 

If peonies are planted in front of, 
or near, shrubs, make provision for 
preventing the roots from interfering, 
because peonies will not grow well in 
soil impoverished by shrub or by tree 
roots. 


roots. 


roots 


Dig soil two feet deep. If the lower 
foot is a cold, grey clay, remove it and 
fill in with good garden loam. Remem- 
ber that the peony plant is to remain 
for years in the same location. Don’t 
put any manure under peonies. Peonies 
must be given a space at least three 
feet square each, and four feet square 
is much better. The plant will not 
entirely fill this space until about the 
fifth season. 

The eyes on the crown of the plant 
should be two to three inches below the 
level of the ground. If too deep they 
will not bloom; if too shallow they will 
suffer from frost. Dig the soil at 
least a week or two before planting, 
and water well to settle the soil. If 
planted in newly-dug soil, and the 
eyes are set two inches below the level, 
by spring the plant would have sunk 
many inches more. The final depth of 
the eyes is to be two to three inches, 
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so make allowance for soil settling, and 
if you are afraid of frost damage, 
mound soil over each plant for the first 
winter. 

Wood ashes are safest and best, but 
not always obtainable. Use bonemeal; 
dig in or hoe in from half to one 
pound per plant per year. Apply 
preferably just after blooming, July 
lst to 15th, to aid the plant for the 
following year. Do not put bonemeal 
in the ground within twelve inches of 
the stems. Do not use manure. 

The ground should be hoed deeply 
throughout spring and summer. This 
will supply air and additional vigor, 
and will cause the roots to go deeper. 

Non-blooming is sometimes caused 
by the plant having sunk too deeply 
into the If any plant does not 
appear to be a strong, vigorous grower, 
the soil could be scraped away from 
the stems to a depth of six inches, so 
that the condition of the crown could 


soil. 


be observed without disturbing the 
feeding roots. This should be done 


early in September. 

There are two prevalent 
among peonies in this country, and they 
are easily detected by the amateur. 
The first is ‘““Nematode” or root gall. 
On the large roots it appears like a 
succession of swollen joints, and on the 
fine roots like little ball-like adhesions. 

The second disease is a rot that 
starts on the crown at the base of the 
old leaves and develops like a brown 
pithy rot running through the centre 
of the thick roots, and finally destroy- 
ing the whole plant. 

Do not plant a peony that shows the 


diseases 


least evidence of either disease. Burn 
diseased plants. Don’t bother with 
them. 


Ants visit the peonies in large num- 
bers to obtain the nectar from the buds, 
but they do not damage the plant or 
the buds. 

Standard divisions have three to five 
eyes on the crown, which would lead 
one to believe that three to five stems 
would show up in the spring. More 
frequently one to two or three stems 
will appear the first year, because there 
is not enough root system or new root 
growth to supply and support more 
stems. The ideal root to buy is one 
that has one year after 
being divided. 

Do not buy large clumps and expect 
them to bloom the first year. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that large roots 
never become established or bloom 
successfully. The peony when trans- 
planted has to make a new root sys- 
tem, and this takes two to five years. 
This means that too much must not be 
expected from a peony until the third 
summer. 

The flowers are formed at the top of 


been grown 


each stem. Usually there will be a 
large terminal bud and several side 
buds. If all these buds are allowed to 


develop, the strain on the plant is in- 
creased, and frequently the side buds 
will not be open at the time the bloom 
is cut. It is generally considered ad- 
visable to take off all but the terminal 
bud. These should be nipped off with 


the fingers when about the size of a 
pea. 

Two leaves must be left on the stem 
when cutting, as these help to feed 
the plant and produce eyes for next 
year. Use a sharp knife, and cut on 
the slant. Early morning is the best 
time to cut the bloom, as it has had a 
cool night to be refreshed after the 
previous day’s sunshine. 

As peonies are planted with the idea 
of blooming many years in one place, 
and in view of its taking two to three 
years to bloom, it is highly important 
that the soundest advice be given in 
the matter of selection. There are 
hundreds of varieties and a wide vari- 
ation in quality. Price does not nec- 
essarily indicate quality. Some of the 


finest peonies are among the lowest 
priced. Some peonies are exceptional 


for charm and delicacy of texture and 


color, but are not consistent yearly 
bloomers. 
This is not for the benefit of the 


peony specialist; it is meant to be a 
reliable guide to the beginner, and the 
few varieties listed are sure to give 
good results and be highly satisfactory. 
Only the cheaper varieties are listed. 
The order of listing under each color is 
the order of preference. 


WHITE: 
Mad. de Verneville—White, very 
fragrant. Medium size. Very reliable 


plant and sure bloomer. Clean, neat 


foliage. Should be first white in every 
Western Canadian garden. Stands 
spring frosts better than any other. 


Festiva Maxima—For exhibition bet- 
ter than ‘‘Mad. de Verneville.’”’ Stems 
will not support blooms unless staked. 


Larger bloom and better form. Frag- 
rant. Foliage rather coarse. 

Baroness Schroeder—Flesh white; 
fine form; sweetly fragrant. Good 
foliage and stem. Reliable. A general 
favourite. 


BLUSH PINK: 

Mad. Jules Dessert—A very lovely 
pale pink, deeper in center. Semi-rose 
type. Very large bloom. Good last- 
ing qualities. Good stem and foliage, 
fine vigor and habit; lacks fragrance. 

Reine Hortense—Large flesh-colored 


bloom of fine form. Strong grower. 
Profuse bloomer. Agreeably fragrant. 
PINK: 


Sarah Bernhardt 
Strong grower; free bloomer; fragrant. 
This peony seems to do well in all soils 
and climates. Excellent form of flower 
and fine stem and clean foliage. One 
of the best of all peonies. 

La France—One of the finest exhi- 
bition peonies grown. Very large, per- 
fectly double, fragrant flowers. 
ous grower and very satisfactory. 


Claire Dubois—Very large violet 
rose bloom. Well formed and good for 
exhibition. Would not be listed with 


the first two except for the fact that 
it has a deeper color. 

Mons. Jules Elie—Early incurved 
type that sometimes is nipped by the 


frost. Has been grown here for many 
years. Some years it is very large and 
fine. If poorly grown will show seed 


carpels almost as soon as it opens. 


(Lemoine) — | 
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fear or favor. As head of the American Legion Americanism Commission, 
he tells the real inside story. 


Our gravest danger isn't the picturesque Secret Agent or International Spy. The 
real peril is the indifference, treachery and treason of our own citizens. Conditions 
that made France a defenseless shell are here right now. More than two million 
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America? How may a Nazi vic- 
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Can U.S. be invaded? 
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persons in this country are working toward 
violent revolution and a totalitarian state. 

Do you know that YOU, as a taxpayer, sup- 
port a Communist-dominated “‘union”’ recog- 
nized as a bargaining agency for reliefers and 
WPA workers? Do you know that Communists 
and their “‘front”’ groups boast they can defeat 
—and have defeated—bills to deport alien 
criminals? (Why did President Roosevelt veto 
the Starnes bill to deport dangerous aliens?) 
Do you know why Henry Ford declined to 
manufacture airplane motors? Do you know 
that school children—your boys and girls—are 
being taught that democracy is doomed; the 
profit system out of date and “‘a new social 
order”’ emerging? 

Do you know what YOU, as an individual 
citizen can DO about it? It's YOUR country. 
And YOUR money supports the system. If you 
want to save Liberty for your children, know 
the FACTS—while there is stili time for 
ACTION. 
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Edulis Superba—A great favourite 


| because of its dependability to bloom 





every year and its strong fragrance. 
For form and quality it is far behind. 
RED: 

The reds have not been developed 
as yet to be of the same quality as the 
pinks and whites, and they are not 
fragrant. 

Karl Rosenfeld — Dark 
Good grower and reliable. 
red in commerce. 

Mons. Martin Cahuzac—Very, very 
dark blackish red. Unique in color 
and greatly favoured by some. 

Grover Cleveland—Bright crimson. 
Strong grower, clean and reliable. 

It is suggested that peonies be pur- 
chased in the following order: 

1. “Mad. de Verneville.”’ 

2. “Sarah Bernhardt.” 

3. “Karl Rosenfeld.” 
4. “Festiva Maxima.’ 
5. ‘‘Mad. Jules Dessert.”’ 
6. ‘“‘Baroness Schroeder.” 
7. ‘Reine Hortense.” 


” 


crimson. 


The best 


, 


8. “La France. 
9. ‘“*Mons. Martin Cahuzac. 
10. ‘Claire Dubois.’’ 

When the grower has acquired the 
foregoing and has become more and 
more enthusiastic, add the following: 

“Le Cygne’’—Cr. White. 

“Solange’’—Cream. 

“‘Therese’”’—Pale Pink. 

“Tourangelle’’—Flesh. 

**Milton Hill’—Flesh. 

‘““Kelway’s Glorious’’—White. 

“Philip Rivoire’’—Red. 

“Souvenir de Louis 
Pink. 

“Walter Faxon’—Sal. Pink. 

“James Kelway”’—Flesh White. 


Bigot”’—Sal. 


Know Your Youth 


(From page 568) 


were playing with the same purposes 
and objectives in mind—to get pleas- 
ure, happiness and enjoyment out of 
an activity that they liked to do. 

It is true that some differences exist- 
ed as to physical reactions, personality 
traits and sportsmanship. These dif- 
ferences, however, were due to the 
wide variations in leadership. Where 
there is good leadership, one can see a 
fine program in_ operation. These 
boys and girls are getting the training 
in citizenship and worthy use of leisure 
time that we hope to develop in our 
young people. When the leadership is 
weak, the boys and girls suffer accord- 
ingly. 

The challenge then is not for more 
activities and increased expenditures 
for boys and girls work. What we 
need is a much greater personal inter- 
est by all Kiwanians in the individual 
boy and girl. 

More than anything else today, youth 
needs leadership. The kind of leader- 
ship that can be provided by men who 
stand for the fine objectives, both in 
theory and practice, that Kiwanians 
everywhere believe in. Youth in your 
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community needs you. To them you 
represent a successful business or pro- 
fessional man. You are respected by 
your fellow men as leaders in your 
community. A personal interest, an 
occasional word of encouragement com- 
ing from you might be the turning 
point in some young person’s life. 

Boys and girls wish to do right. If 
they are shown, by responsible people 
who have their respect, the difference 
between right and wrong, there is no 
question that they will try to do right. 
It is the job of each of us to deduct 
time from a busy life to take a per- 
sonal interest in the youth of our re- 
spective communities. 

It has been said that every citizen 
owes something to the community in 
which he makes his living. We should 
take that one step further and say that 
every citizen definitely has a duty and 
obligation to the youth of the com- 
munity in which he makes his living. 
Our present challenge is to produce 
future citizens who will carry on where 
we leave off. It is the solemn obliga- 
tion and never ending debt of adults 
to youth to see that they are prepared 
for this future assignment. There is 
no finer way that this can be done 
than through personal contact, interest 
and service. 

There has been a continuous and in- 
creased growth and interest by Kiwanis 
Clubs in both the United States and 
Canada in the activities of youth. The 
Boys and Girls Committee of Kiwanis 
International has kept pace with this 
increasing need and demand for new 
and varied youth activities. The Com- 
mittee has, through its far-sightedness, 
been able to formulate plans and pro- 
grams of activities that have prepared 
youth to give and serve their respective 
communities in the best way possible. 

Through this available information 
Kiwanis Clubs have been quick to 
realize the changes that have been tak- 
ing place in our social and economic 
life. These new trends and their effect 
on young people have received consid- 
erable study by local clubs. The shift 
of population from rural to urban dis- 
tricts, the increase of machinery and 
its effect on employment and the re- 
sulting increase of leisure time have 
made new demands for increased edu- 
cational and recreational programs and 
facilities for our youth. 

In planning a program we must 
make a specific and concrete study of 
the need of an activity before actually 
sponsoring it. Local conditions should 
be visualized so as to have a better 
understanding for the need. To this 
end a Youth Community Survey is sug- 
gested and recommended. The survey 
should reveal several facts which should 
be open for inspection. In the last 
analysis these facts should enable serv- 
ice clubs to actually “Know Their 
Youth.” 

There are three possible surveys. All 
three are preferred, although one or 
two will be helpful. The three types 
are educational, vocational and recre- 
ational. Each is separate in scope but 
for many projects and programs very 


closely interwoven. Kiwanis can ren- 
der a most worthwhile service to the 
community in making the survey as a 
club activity or in setting up the ma- 
chinery so that it can be a community 
project through the codperation of 
several service clubs in a community 
coordinating council. The findings and 
reports of the survey should provide a 
program of activities to be sponsored 
by Kiwanis Clubs and other groups in- 
terested in boys and girls work. 
We however, go a 


should, step 


further than the actual sponsoring of | 


activities for youth. That step is a 
specific and definite 
wanians everywhere to understand the 
psychology of youth, their physical, 
moral, mental, social and economic 
background and the present day prob- 
lems that confront them. 

The doctor, before he can success- 
fully diagnose must have, not only a 
knowledge of the symptoms, but also 
should have had a well rounded educa- 
tion in the chemical and _ biological 
sciences as well as practical experience 
in the field. 

Kiwanis Clubs, before sponsoring an 
activity, should study the results of a 
survey if one has been made. If there 
is no such survey, Kiwanians should 
collect whatever data is available as to 
the need of an activity. The type of 
boy and girl that they are interested 
in should also be considered. Finally 
club committees should not hesitate to 
‘all in men and women who are work- 
ing with young boys and girls and have 
had actual experience with youth to 
help them find some successful solution 
to the problem. 

Programs and activities should be 
sponsored by youth as a means of edu- 
2ation. These activities should give 
the participants satisfaction and pleas- 
ure. However, this should not be an 
end in itself but a means to an end. 

Youth like adults learn by doing. 
Boys and girls should be encouraged 
to participate in activities. Reading 
the baseball rules does not make an 
umpire; watching a race will not make 
you a swimmer; moving pictures of na- 
tional tennis tournaments will not 
make you a tennis player; or listening 
to a radio description of an outstand- 
ing golfer does not enable one to play 
golf. All these, the radio, newspaper, 
motion pictures, demonstrations, and 
platform lectures, will be helpful. How- 
ever, in the final analysis, success will 
come by actual participation in the ac- 
tivity. Give youth activity and oppor- 
tunity for taking part and you will be 
pleased with the results. 

In addition, lengthy discussions at 
directors’ meetings or long drawn out 
committee meetings will not carry out 
the program. Youth wants action. We 
must decide if this activity is best suit- 
ed for this particular group. Will it 
best meet their needs and capacities. 
Then when we are satisfied that we are 
on the right track, we must put our 
shoulder to the wheel and with full 
speed ahead put the program in 
operation. 


effort by Ki- | 
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THIS ORDER...AND 
THANK HIM FOR 


THE AUTOPOINT 


BUSINESS GIFTS MAKE SALES 
COME EASIER 


@ Thousands of firms have found 
a way to “keep the Christmas 
spirit’? in customer relations all 
year! They give Autopoint busi 
ness gifts that stay on prospects’ 
desks, to do a year ’round, day-in, 
day-out job of reminding and sell- 
ing. Your messages, imprinted on 
Autopoint business gifts, become 
“advertising pieces.” 

Write for Business 


permanent 

Executives - 
Gift Catalog, prices and Free book 
of ‘‘37 Sales Plans.’’ Write today! 


No. 52GS — Deluxe Autopoint. Gold 
filled trim, inlaid crown on cap and tip. 
Made of BAKELITE molding material. 
Famous Grip-Tite Tip—lead can’t wob- 
ble, twist, fall out. Available for standard 
or Real Thin Lead. 














No. A-O—Gift Set 

Deluxe oversize 
Autopoint pencil 
and black Auto 
point two-bladed 
pen knife. Pencil 
available for stand 
ard or Real Thin 
Lead. 


No. 169—Novel 
white essence of 
pear! circular knife. 
Light, compact — 
yet sturdy. Ring 
for pocket or watch 
chain. Nail file and 
cutting blade are of 
high carbon steel. 


No. 155— Autopoint 
Memo Case—F lick of 
the fingers removes a 
memo sheet 





from beauti- 
ful case made 
of BAKE- 


LITE mold 
ing material 
Holds 230 
loose 4” x 6" 
sheets. Black 
or walnut. 





THE | BETTER PENCIL 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


1814 W. Foster Ave., Chieago, III. 
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A COMPLETE 
Sm, TYPING UNIT 
+ |] UNDERWOOD 


” Universal Portable 
with Built-In 
& Typing Stand 
Ri 


~ 


Liberal 


Terms 





EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD! 





@ No typewriter but the Underwood offers 


this complete typing unit. You not only get | 


the exclusive Underwood Built-in Typing 
Stand .. . you get the famous Champion 
Keyboard plus Touch Tuning plus the 
Sealed Action Frame and many other time- 
tried Underwood features. 


Now you can set up your Underwood | 
anywhere indoors or out and with three | 


adjustments for height you can always type 
in comfort. 

See the Underwood Universal Portable 
with Built-in Typing Stand at your Dealer 
... ask him about liberal terms... 


Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Who Is Your Doctor? 


(From page 608) 


fully determined or method of treatment 
is in doubt. As a rule, it is not to the 
advantage of the patient that the spe- 
cialist should replace the private prac- 
titioner in the management of a case, 
for the specialist’s knowledge of the 
patient, the history of the ailment, the 
entire background of the family prob- 
lem, is too little wholly to supplant the 
physician in charge. Of course, if 
surgery is needed, the surgeon performs 
the operation, and is responsible for the 
after-care, but as to whether an opera- 
tion is required at all, and when it 
should be done, the family doctor’s ver- 
dict, with the advice of the specialist, 
is of the highest value. There are, of 
course, various degrees of participation 
in a case by the specialist, but this 
should be decided by the family doctor, 
not by the patient. 

I wish to emphasize again that you 
will be better off if you do not consult 
the specialist directly, but go to 
your family doctor. 

Skill and Experience. The 
of a medical man’s ability is not easy to 
obtain. I wish it could be made easier. 
This can be done only within general 
limits. Even not always 
able to make close comparisons of abil- 
ity between men in the layer, 
to speak, of the profession. 

By and large, the 
how far the doctor in question has ad- 
vanced in his profession, what societies 
have accepted him as a member, what 
his hospital affiliations are. If he is a 
surgeon, and belongs to the American 
College of Surgeons, it is in his favor. 
If he is a physician, and belongs to the 
American College of Physicians, it is in 
his favor. These are scientific organi- 
zations. They accept only serious prac- 
titioners who have acquired acceptable 
proficiency. If of 
knowing all you can about a doctor’s 
qualifications, you will also wish to in- 
quire with what hospital he is associ- 
ated, and the position which he holds in 
the hospital. This is a measure of the 
degree of approval given his work by 
the practitioners of superior position on 
the staff of the hospital, who are better 
able to learn by close association with 
him what his merits are than any one 
else can possibly know. If théy have 
advanced him, he is probably worthy of 
advancement. However, the line here 
cannot be drawn fine. There are 
plenty of young men on their way to the 
top who hold subordinate appointments 
and who are fully as well qualified as 


first 


measure 


doctors are 


same So 


primary test is 


you are desirous 


too 


older men who may have gained higher 
promotion by lapse of time. 
Personality. You will wish to select 


in whom ean have confi- 
dence, the type of man you will respect 
This is largely a mat- 


Let me say that 


a doctor you 
as well as trust. 
ter of personal liking. 
there is no question that you are in 
better hands with a doctor you like than 
dislike, other things being 


one you 


equal. You will be more inclined to 
take his advice, if you like him; you 
will have fewer doubts of his ability and 
honesty, if you like him; it will be 
easier for you to confront his bill for 
services, and to pay it, if you like him, 
than if you do not. All physicians know 
that there times in illness 
when the matter of personality is of 
grave importance. Every at- 
tached to a hospital can bear witness 
that there are doctors who can walk 
through a ward without pausing, and 
the patients seem to feel better. On the 
other hand, there are other men who 
leave negative impressions as they visit 
the bedside. Such men are more nat- 
urally intended for the laboratory, o1 
the class room; and some of them 
individuals of considerable capacity. 
They are not qualified to be bedside doc- 
tors, and of course they do not pursue 
this type of activity for long, unless, 
perhaps, they be men of such outstand- 
ing ability that their reputation alone 
turns their misfortune into an asset. 


are serious 


person 


are 


I have placed personality last in my 
list of qualifications, for it is really of 
the least actual importance. It must be 
recognized, however, as important, but 
inasmuch usually takes care of 
itself, there is no need for me to empha- 


as it 


size the point. The trouble has been, in 
most instances of dissatisfaction with 
doctors, that personality was the first 
and only matter considered by the pa- 


tient in making his choice. Attractive 
personality is not necessarily associated 
with ability. In fact, the charlatan and 
quack possess to a high degree the abil- 
ity to inspire confidence in the credulous 
and ignorant. 

As I bring to a close my discourse ] 
am wondering how many of you are, in 
fact, own Previously | 
have mentioned self-diagnosis which is 
undertaken by the patient who tries to 


your doctors. 


pick a specialist. But this is not the 
only type of self-diagnosis. Every phy- 
sician listens daily to the story of pa- 


tients who come in to tell him exactly 
what disease they have. They do not 
that pains are often referred 

for example, that a so-called “rheu- 
matic” pain in the shoulder which is 
quite like arthritis may be caused, in 
fact, by a sinus infection. The physi- 
cian will check the patient’s statement 
of symptoms against other facts he 
knows how to find out, so such instances 
as these are not dangerous unless self- 
diagnosis is coupled with self-medica- 
tion. Serious disease and death can be 
the result of the patient treating him- 
self. First, he may be wrong in his 
diagnosis, and by delaying to consult a 
doctor his condition may be aggravated 
beyond help. And the treatment he 
gives himself may be the worst thing to 
do under the given conditions. 
cathartic taken for stomach trouble has 
ruptured an repair. 
When sulphanilamide was first intro- 
duced it was available for purchase by 


know 


Many a 


appendix beyond 
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anybody, though it is a powerful drug | 


vhysician who watches closely its | “SPONSOR” @ Christmas Art Display 


effects. Numbers of persons who thus 


treated themselves died as ‘esult. W on the home-town Plot, Park or Church Lawn. Beautiful by Day, Gorgeous at Night. Senti- 
reate emselves died as a result. we mental, dynamic, dignified SNYDER LIFE-SIZE ART DISPLAY UNITS are Hand-built, Painted 
know that most cases of pneumonia in Oils, Flood Lighted. Can Be Used Several Years. ONLY ONE DISPLAY SOLD IN A 


COUNTY. 


start with a common cold and fever— 
but the drug store clerk will sell you 
something “good for a cold” if you ask 
him. But if it is pneumonia, you may 
delay so late that even modern tech- 
nique cannot help you. Almost every- 
body knows what is good for a headache, 
though it may not be very good for high 
blood pressure or faulty vision. A pain 
in the back may be so like lumbago that 
the patient who is his own doctor thinks 
all he needs is a good liniment, or a 
home application of short-wave dia- 
thermy, but it could be a stone in the 
kidney requiring prompt operation. | 


Newspapers and Their | 


Service to the Public 
(From page 559) 





Probably in every Kiwanis commu- **THE HOLY MANGER” 
nity there are one or more newspapers DAY AND NIGHT A SNYDER ART DISPLAY IS ALWAYS THE OUTSTANDING 
serving the public. Many of the editors ATTRACTION IN ANY COMMUNITY. WELL WORTH THE MONEY. PERSONALIZED 


are Kiwanians. Indeed our Kiwanis TO YOUR ORDER. ATTRACTIVELY PRICED. 








International membership roster shows \ 

we have over 2250 men with classifica- SEND is - THIS AD 

tions such as editors, publishers, re- FOR I. E Snyder Studios WILL NOT 
=—eJ ‘3 


Ry ee dee executives, printers | CATALOG “110 Grestmont Street, \ Reading, Penna. APPEAR 
eset bi trgyceso Bagge oes "4 TO-DAY ESTABLISHED 1905 AGAIN 


matter their service club affiliation, 
these men carry on the profession of 
journalism intrusted to them by Benja- ee ae 

: arria . a 7Q neve L Louis 
min Harris, who back in 1690 began woret | meme 
America’s first newspaper. ha, ot 


Kiwanis International is proud to | , Fak ‘tuk 
have the opportunity to take part in aes % 
ro phand ford fence Receive The 


National Newspaper Week. We recog- 
OTC adic erpti| || KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 











Does Your Library 





nize our indebtedness to the newspapers 
of the United States and Canada for 
what they have done for all the service 
clubs. 

No newspaper can exist without serv- 
ing its community. Neither can a Ki- 
wanis club. Both have a similar goal, 
the same mission. In these serious 














RAISING FUNDS? Many clubs subscribe regu- 


Do it easily with a popular, hilari- 
ous “DONUTTY” Party! Have larly for their public libraries. 


fun — raise funds! For large affairs 




















oa < . aan ane ene we « or intimate groups! Let us give you - 
hours let us hope our new spapers and full details . . . and name of local representative The cost is but $1.00 
our service clubs will work for a better who will gladly cooperate with you. Write Donut 
future, for peace and for democracy. In Party Assn., 1170 Broadway, Dept.F-4,N. Y. C 1 





many nations of the world we are wit- 
nessing newspapers ruled by dictators 
from their offices of propaganda. They 
have destroyed the freedom of the press. 
Service clubs in these lands are denied 
the right to meet and to be affiliated 
with their international organization. 
Therefore freedom of assembly and 
freedom of speech have also been de- 
stroyed. 

National Newspaper Week is ac- 
quainting all Kiwanians and the gen- 


eral public with the proud history of A B c . 
American journalism and is making us 
all vigilant of our liberties. e CY 


Genuine MEERSCHAUM Lined BRIAR 
THE PIPE EVERY SMOKER WANTS! 


Here is the aristocrat of pipedom—a beautifully grained, genuine Corsican 
Briar Pipe with Turkish Meerschaum inner bowl—combining the world- 

famed smoking qualities of real meerschaum with the beauty and 
perfection of fine, aged imported briar. 


SPECIALS@ 95 


REDUCED 
PRICE Reg. 3.50 


FREE 


with each pipe. Im- 


















Our newspapers have tremendous re- ported handy PIPE 
sponsibilities for the future but they Don’t miss the chance to own oo great pipe os 7% pcg pe a 
he re < pind es x special low price. Check pipe shape; send check, ° ' 
have a heritage which gives us an as- | money order. (C.0.D. 10¢ additional.) Money re- i 
surance of their love of truth, justice funded within 5 days if not completely satisfied. sists of Shovel. 
Tamper, Shank- 


and honesty. The fighting spirit of | SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Cleaner and Ream- /) jessie 


journalism will carry on! Pipe Makers Since 1887. Catalog FREE. = 
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SPEECHES :. Fay § write you 
any subject 
orrespondence strictly cor ‘somnt a Public Speak 
es Manual, $1. Officer's Handbook with Instant 
Parlian entar y Guide, $1 
OKES ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks, pre 
T pared and matied ft nthiy 85 a year 
Tllustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories $1 
ST NTS ° hi ok, $1 Ladies’ Night Pro 
U gram. Comic Debates, $2; Pro 
grem Chairman's Dan Bo ok. $1. Banquet Book, $1 
| National Reference Library 
@__20!4 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio * 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., 


Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison 
Wright & Pattison, 918 as 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Patent Office. 


of Pattison, 
Washington, 
Courts and 











NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER. $3.75 

It's accurate, quick, 
durable and easi operated. Capacity 8 
\columns. Saves time, nh work and 
errors. at 000 please + owners. Fully 
\ 5 delivered 







r 
Agents wanted 
H. BASSETT & CO., Dept 
Box 302, Altadena, California 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT: 


or We pay postage 


wr ed 
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all at guar anteed 
poor w Clarkson's 1941 


J 2 FREE Seaton ‘a Bert’ cuss te Wear 


mechar 






rp er to your Chris 
probk FREE f you write NOW- TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
K40, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


io vers 


Dept im 





Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS, MOTION PICTURES 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 


Kiwanis WRITE 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 














AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50c 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
KIWANIAN 
BRED SEYFRIED 


100, 
400, 
800, 














Sn Memoriam 





Dr. 
nia, 


Ney M. Salter, Williams, Califor- 
yas president of his club in 1926, 
lieutenant governor in 1928, district 
trustee in 1929 and chairman of the 
District Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child in 1934. 


John B. Guerry, Montezuma, Georgia, 


was lieutenant governor in 1928, presi- 
dent of his club in 1927, trustee of his 
club in 1923, 1924 and 1930, member of 
the International Committee on FEffi- 
ciency Contests in 1929-30, and chair- 
man of the District Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education in 1932. 
& 
Dr. Christian Fichtorne Reisner, New 


York City club, passed away recently. 
Kiwanian Reisner was president of his 
club in 1934 and 1935, a member of the 
International Committee on Convention 
Program in 1935 and chairman of sev- 
eral club committees. 


2 
William Dibble, Mason City, Iowa, 
was lieutenant governor in 1928, presi- 


dent of his club in 1927, and chairman 
of the District Committee Kiwanis 
Education in 1929. 


on 


© 

James P. Wright, 
nia, past president. 
Edward P. Moulton, 
fornia, past president. 


Hanford, Califor- 


Palmdale, Cal 


O. J. Lovett, Yuma, Arizona, presi- 
dent. 

Harry G. May, Princeton, Indiana, 
immediate past president. 

Ed. D. Byrd, Kingstree, South Caro 
lina, past president. 

Glenn L. Cutsinger, Newman, Illinois, 


immediate past president. 
Clifford W. Skinner, Meadville, 

Pennsylvania, past president. 

Whysall, Marion, Ohio, 


George past 


| president. 





James Lee Hornor, Clarksburg, West 


Virginia, past president. 

Dr. W. S. Rountree, Ensley, Ala- 
bama, past president. 

Dr. C. E. Westwood, Sioux City, 
Iowa, past president. 

Dr. Raymond T. Smith, Fort Smith, 


Arkansas, president. 


Roy R. Berlin, Nappanee, Indiana, 
past president. 

Arthur C. Walker, Pipestone, Minne- 
sota, past president. 

Walter Barber, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, past president. 

Dr. Allen C. Brown, Stanwood, Wash- 
ington, past president. 

Thomas E. Lee, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin, past president. 


Jerry W. Duggan, Cheyenne, Wyom- 


| ing, past president. 


John Wintersteen, Lebanon, 
vania, past president. 
Dr. Ernest W. Homan, 


chusetts, past president. 


Pennsy]l- 


Lynn, Massa- 


George C. Mendell, Amsterdam, New 
York, past president. 

Dr. Chauncey E. Sawyer, 
Washington, past president. 


Puyallup, 


Dr. B. B. Jones, Metter, Georgia, past 
president. 

R. N. Bassett, Oshawa, Ontario, past 
president. 

Lloyd B. Huston, Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, past president. 

Charles B. Williams, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, past president. 

Roy R. Hildebrand, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, past president. 

E. R. Mattingly, Jasper, Alabama, 
immediate past president. 

Benjamin S. Binford, Greenfield, In- 


diana, past president. 
Grant E. Mendell, 
past president. 
Wayne T. 
past president. 
L. Best, Charlotte, 
past president. 
Le Grande Spaulding, 
Washington, past president. 
O. J. Lovett, 
president. 
Frank R. 
Mississippi, 


Monett, Missouri, 


Wilson, Nevada, 


Reno, 
North Carolina, 
Kennewick, 
Arizona, 


Yuma, past 


McGeoy, Sr., 
past president. 


Gi eenwood, 


R. G. Price, Louisville, Georgia, past 
president. 
Dr. John C. Groenewoud, Hyde Park, 


Chicago, past president. 
K. Frank Brooke, Plymouth, 
past president. 


Indiana, 








Dr. David Robinson, Tillamook, Ore- 
gon, past president. 
& 
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A unique expression of sympathy and understand- 

ing from the past governors of the Illinois-Eastern 

Iowa District honoring the memory of Henry A. 
Dormeyer. 











“MEN OVER 40 


An Opportunity 


Offered YouBy aMan Who 


Built a Nationwide Busi- 
ness After the Age of 55 


Starting from scratch, but with a business device that thous- 
ands of companies have since installed, the writer of this 
advertisement has proved that the seasoned, mature man 
has nothing to fear from life if he works in the right field. 
So many of our most successful men are well beyond forty, 
that we are addressing this advertisement to more such men, 


feeling that they will be a definitely greater asset to us. 


Not A ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick’’ Scheme 
lease 


understand. The only way you can make 
money this proposition is by 


Vitn 
resulrs. But take a look at the following: A. O. 
Davis of New York who made $110.77 clear in 
one day (SEVEN were REPEAT orders); E. L. 
Taylor, Virginia, $58.35 in a single day; L. F. 
Strong, Kansas, $163.38 profit in two days. If a 
few others interest you, read about these: C. W. 


showing 


Ferrell, who passed 1,000 sale mark, each paying 


from $5 to $60 net profit per sale; I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, over $1,000 clear his first month, and 


so forth, more than we can mention here. 


Not ‘‘A Morning Glory’’ 


As a sound business man, you ask, ‘‘Is this a flash 
in the pan that will be here today, gone tomor- 
ow?’ The answer is that we have now been a 
| factor for over ten have 


ationa years, yet 


barely scratched the surface because you can't 
get around to see hundreds of thousands of pros- 
ects even in ten years. We have men who have 
yeen with us for years, still with us today, busy, 
making real money, plenty of it, and happy 


to be with us, 





umnempeieniaeminaiNtiiiatiatei nines 
| RII SH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 
| F. Ek. ARMSTRONG, Pres., | 
Dept. 4048-K, Mobile, Ala | 
with yut obligation to me, send me full in- | 
— l 
| | 
| Street or Route | 
| | 
eee | 
e | 
{ te | 





A Proved, Valuable 
Business Device 


First, and briefly (not much space left now 

We sell an invention that does for anywhere 
from less than 2° to 10%, of the former cost a 
job that must be done in probably 99°% of the 
offices in the country. You walk into an office 
and put down before your prospect a letter from 


pt 
a sales or ganization showing that they 
ofhce tor $11 wh 


1 
$200. A 


tt 
did work 


ch forme 





in their own 


have cost them over building supply 


corporation pays our man $70, whereas the bill 
could have for $1,600! An 
Lealne nexte Cli tereened re $15. whereas the 
ceaier pays Our representative . >», wherea ic 
expense could have been over $1,000. A depart- 


been aut mobile 


ment store has expense of $88.60, possible cost 


if done outside the business being well overt 
$2,000. And so on. It has been put into use by 
f 


schools, hospitals, Newspapers, ¢tc., as well as 





thousands of large aad small businesses in 135 


lines. Practically every line is represented by 
these field reports we furnish you, which hardly 
any fail to understand. And 
you make a minimum of 67 cents on every dol- 
lar’s business on repeat orders as well as first 
orders and as high as $1,167 on each $1,500 


business done. 


business man can 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high- 
pressure selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Instead of hammer- 
ing away at the customer and trying to ‘‘force’’ 
a sale, you make a dignified, business-like call, 
leave the installation whatever size the cus- 
tomer says he will accept — at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and 





working. This does away with the need fof 
pressure on the customer it eliminates the 
handicap of trying to get the money before the 
customer has really convinced himself 100° 
You simply tell what you offer, showing proof 
of success in that customer's particular line of 
business Then leave the 


dollar down. It starts working at once. In 


invention without a 
a few 
short days, the installation should actually pro 
duce enough cash money to pay for the deal, 
with profits above the investment coming in at 
time. 


money. Nothing is so convincing as our offer 


the same You then call back, collect your 


‘ , , ' , ; 
to let results speak tor themselves without risk 


| ' 
to the customer! 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure 
the possibilities and not be out a dollar. J/ 
jou are looking fo 1 bust? that not er= 
crowded — a business that is just coming into 


on the upgrade, instead of the down- 
a business that offers the buyer relief 
burdensome, but unavoidable expense 


its own 
grade 
from a 


a business that has a prospect practically 
in every office, store, or factory into which 
you can set foot regardless of size that is 
1 necessity but does not have any price cutting 
to contend with as other necessities do that 


because you control the sales in exclusive terri- 


tory is your own business that pays more on 
some individual sales than many men make in a 
veek and sometimes in a month's time if such 


a business looks as if it is worth investigating, 
get intouch with us at once for the rights in your 
territory - don't delay — because the chances 
are that if you do wait, someone else will have 
written to us in the meantime and if it turns 
out that you were the better man — we'd both 


be sorry. So for convenience, use the coupon 


below — but send it right away — or wire if 
you wish. But do it now. Address 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 








; ; Just mail 
FREE! “Adhentures in Conversation” COUPON 





Do You 
Want Poise, 
Poner and 


Personality ? 


Why let others win all the good things of life, while you merely wish 
for them? 


Especially when you know that many who are forging ahead so 
fast have no more natural ability than you! 


Just see how rapidly they are advancing in business. Think of the 
influential friends they are making in the social world. Think too of 
the good money they are earning—of the fine cars they are buying 
the beautiful homes they own—and of how steadily they are progress- 
ing toward financial security! 


And what is the reason? What is back of all this stirring and shining 


success?’ 


The answer is amazingly simple! 


Interesting Conversation ... That’s Their Secret! 


The most successful men and women of today know that this is an 
amusement-loving age. They know that everybody hates to be bored 
They know that to make worthwhile friends, one must be entertaining 
and full of life 


And the first—the most important !—secret of their success is simply 
this 

The) have learned to become good conversationistys! 

You know, through your own observation, how right these success 
ful men and women are. Good talkers always. win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not only popular, but often 
very influential. All of which directly helps them to win the good 
things of life—while others are still vainly wishing for them! 


Resolve now that you too will win. Decide now this very day! 


that you will take the first step toward success by finding out how 
become a good conversationist 


Just a Few Simple Rules Learned Quickly and Easily 


If you have ever for a moment doubted your ability to become an en 


tertaining and convincing conversationist, dismiss that doubt right 
here, and read on with confidence. We have good news for you! 
Conversation has certain fundamental rules and principles—just like 


any other art. 


Good talkers know the fundamentals of their art, and apply them 
whenever they converse, either with friends or with strangers. Their 
success is not due to a natural gift of expression. They acquired thei: 
art by learning the rules. 


In the same way, you too can learn to make your conversation bright 
entertaining, impressive. And thus develop new poise—new power 
and personality! 


And now for the good news we promised you. 


Thanks to a new simple method, especially designed and developed 
for modern times, anybody of average intelligence can learn the art of 


conversation quickly and easily! 


Briefly, here is the story: 









Then Learn 
to -Make Your 


(onversation— 





Interest ing 


The Famous Ethel Cotton Conversation Course 


Several years ago a woman who has since become one of the foremost 
figures in adult education had a revolutionary idea. She came to the 
conclusion that thousands of men and women were letting a complex 
(either inferiority or superiority) needlessly handicap them both in 
business and in the The best way to help these’ people 
overcome their complex, she decided, was to teach them to become good 
conversanuonists 


social world. 


Results were simply astounding—almost unbelievable. Within a 
few months those who had enrolled in the new Course were showing 
powers of conversation they had never even dreamed they possessed 
Many of them found their very lives transformed! 


The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You probably have heard her 
over stations of the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 


Formerly, only those living in such cities as New York or San Fran- 
cisco could enjoy the benefits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous 
twelve 

Miss 


consisting of 


Talks” from 


Conversation Course. Today, the full Course 


; , 
thrilling lessons. and twelve Studio 


Corton 


personal 
is available by mail 


Those who have already taken the Conversation Course agree that 
there is absolutely nothing like it. They tell us that it is not only in- 
tensely practical, but also exciting and inspiring! 


Send For FREE Fascinating Book 


Wouldn't you like to know more about the famous Ethel Cotton Con- 
versation Course, and what it can do for you? 


Then send for our brand new book, “Adventures In Conversation.” 


This fascinating book is packed with invaluable information about 


the art of conversation; contains many dramatic illustrations. and is 
written in a colorful, dynamic style that will hold your interest to the 


very last word 


The book is free You 


glad you 


Just fill in and mail the coupon. Do it now 
did! Conversation Institute, Dept. 9187. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


will be 


3601 


, - 
i Conversation Institute, Dept. 9187. 
/ 3601 Mic higan 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Boulevard, 


Please send me a free copy of your new book, “Ad 


ventures In Conversation 


Name 
Address 














